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fometimes  yield  to  Prejudice  ;  and  if 
a  man,  whofe  commercial  genius  and 
purfuits  had  been  ot  the  tirll  utility* 
to  his  country  ;  if  another  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Grelham  were  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  public  fer vices  by  the  patent 
of  a  peerage,  the  noble  body  wJ\c» 
pollelFcs  the  honour  would  think  it- 
lelf  difgraced,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
though  proud  of  its  commercial  cha- 
rader  and  glory,  would  not  be  fatis- 
fied  with  Inch  a  fuppofed  blemilh  in 
tlie  rank  of  its  hereditary  reprefenta- 
tives. 

Without  entering  at  large  into  the 
propriety  of  opening  a  new  road  to 
the  firfl  honours  ot  this  kingdom, 
1  may  obferve  with  truth,  that  he 
who  ellabliilies  manutadories  at  home, 
and  enlarges  the  I'cale  of  commerce 
abroad,  is  at  leaft  a  perfon  of  real 
contcquence  to  tlie  Hate.  Does  not 
fucli  an  one  increafe  the  means  of 
cnr.doyment  to  the  labouring  poor  ? 
Does  he  not  extend  the  reputation  of 
Britilh  fkili  and  Britilh  integrity,  and 
open  a  new  influx  of  w’ealth  to  his 
country  \  Thcfe  are  fervices  whofj 
importance  multrbe  evident  to  everv 
one  ;  may  it  therefore  be  allied,  why 
the  man  who  has  performed  theia 
lliouli  not  be  admitted  to  the  piiu- 
B  b 


SIR  SAMUEL  FLUDYER. 

IN  a  country,  the  bafis  of  whofe 
ftrength,  and  the  fource  of  whofe 
.  profperity,  is  commerce,  thofe  men 
who,  by  their  induftry,  abilities,  or  a 
-bold  and  hazardous  exertion  of  their 
fortunes,  have  encreafed  its  channels, 
may  be  juftly  conlidered  as  worthy  of 
the  beft  remunerations  it  has  to  be¬ 
llow.  The  brave  experienced  officer, 
the  able  Hatefman,  the  accomplilhed 
fenatcr,  the  profound  lawyer,  all  look 
to  the  hereditary  honours  of  their 
country  for  their  great  reward  ;  and 
dillinguiffied  merit,  in  every  one  of 
thefe  fituations,  well  deferves  them. 
An  opinion  has  often  preiled  upon 
my  private  reflexions,  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  has  rifked  his  property, 
and  paffed  a  fedulous,  painful  life  in 
extending  the  limits  of  trade,  and 
thereby  opening  new  channels  of 
wealth  to  his  country,  polfefles  claims 
by  no  means  inferior  to  any  order  of 
men  in  the  (late.  But,  even  in  the 
moll  enlightened  age,  and  among  a 
people  celebrated  for  knowledge  and 
liberality  of  fentiment,  Reaibii  mi.  11 
V®L.  LIII. 


fleaion,  which,  in  the  matter  before 
me,  may  be  advanced  againft  the 
former,  but  may,  with  equal  jultice» 
be  applied  to  the  difadvancage  of  the 
latter. 

The  law  is  denominated  a  liberal 
purluit,  and  merchandize  is  not  ho¬ 
noured  with  that  appellation.  Now, 
if  by  this  title  is  underllood  a  profef- 
fion  that  requires  fuperior  education 
and  fuperior  talents,  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by 
great  labour  of  the  mind,  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  transferred  to  another, 
and  cannot  be  eafed  by  thofe  me¬ 
chanical  rules  which  fave  the  pains  of 
thought Vand  the  hazard  of  misfor¬ 
tune;— if  this  is  a  juft  definition,  I 
cannot  conceive  but  that  the  higher 
branches  of  commerce  are  as  liberal 
as  the  profeflion  of  the  bar. 

The  obje<ft  of  gain  will,  I  believe, 
be  acknowledged  to  be  common  to 
them  both  ;  and  the  office  of  the  at¬ 
torney,  the  chambers  of  the  fpecial 
pleader,  conveyancer,  and  chancery 
draughtfman,  or  even  the  library  of 
the  higher  order  of  pleading  counfel, 
cannot  be  faid,  on  any  liberal  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  be  fuperior  to  the  accompt- 
ing-houfe.  The  education  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  deferves  the  attention  equal  to 
that  of  the  other  profeffion.  The 
interefts,  produce,  cuftoms,  language, 
&c.  of  other  countries,  together  with 
thofe  of  his  own  country,  with  many 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  are  the 
objeds  of  commercial  inftrueftion  ; — 
and  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  future 
merchant,  to  make  a  wife  and  happy 
application  of  his  abilities  to  his  pro- 
feffional  purfuits,  it  is  necefl'ary  he 
ffiould  receive  that  education  which 
may,  with  ftri<51  juftice,  be  denomina¬ 
ted  liberal,  and  acquire  thofe  man¬ 
ners,  which  deferve  the  fan.e  title 
— The  mere  ftudy  of  books  is  lefs 
nectflarv  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ; 


cipal  rank  of  that  fociety  which  has 
received  fuch  eminent  benefit  from 
him.  If,  in  military  governments, 
honours  are  monopolized  by  the  fol- 
dier, — in  a  commercial  country,  the 
merchant,  furely,  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  might  be  permitted  to  fhare 
them.  The  higheft  order  of  nobles 
amongft  us  does  not  difdam  to  make 
alliance  with  the  accompting-houfe  ; 
and  it  is  not  poffible  for  a  peer  to 
think  it  a  difgrace  to  his  rank,  that 
the  father  of  his  wife,  and  the  ancef- 
tor  of  his  children,  ffiould  partake  of 
his  own  honours.  There  are  fome 
examples  of  the  younger  branches  of 
nobility  who  have  engaged  in  trade, 
and  have  not  been  thought  to  dif¬ 
grace  their  birth  by  their  profeffions  ; 
,npr  do  I  find,  wffiere,  by  the  death  of 
intervening  relations,  the  noble  mer¬ 
chant  has  fucceeded  to  the  honours 
of  his  family,  that  the  peerage  has 
confidered  him  as  a  contaminated 
member  of  it 

The  eclat  v/hich  naturally  attends 
the  career  of  the  foldier,  and  the 
great  dependence  which  the  intereft 
and  glory  of  our  country  has  upon 
naval  abilities,  befides  the  habitual 
modes  of  rewarding  the  heroes  of 
war  in  all  countries,  antient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  will  give  them  an  undifputed 
pre-eminence.  The  ftatefman,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  higher  denomination, 
has  a  natural  claim  to  thofe  honours 
among  which  he  has  lived,  to  which 
he  has  been  at  times  officially  fupe¬ 
rior,  and  are  fometimes  elfential  to 
his  ftation.  But,  on  revolving  the 
matter  in  my  mod  ferious  thoughts, 
I  cannot  difeover  any  reafon  why 
commerce  has  not  an  equal  claim  to 
the  peerage  with  the  law  :  nor  *has 
any  argument  occurred  to  my  re- 


^  The  Earl  of  Oxfoid^i  brother,  who 
is  alio  a  Privy  Counfellor,  is  a  mfrehant. 
Two  of  Lord  Walpolc^s  brothers  ate  alfo 
in  trade  :  and  the  Eaf1d<>m  of  R— y 
del'cendtd  to  its  prcVtnt  pcffcITor  when 
he  was  engajjed  in  the  bufincfa  of  an  ac- 
<u;unting-houfe. 


*  The  pret^’reD  of  education  in  the 
Mercantile  Academy  at  Hamburgh  fully 
jultifies  thld  obfervation. 
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but  the  appHcatioa  of  the  mind  is 
equully  requilite  where  commerce  is 
purfued  with  z  al,  induftry,  and  a 
fpirit  of  enterprize  The  plodding 
chiradter,  which  is  fo  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  trade,  is  equally  applicable 
to  tile  bufineis  of  Weftminfter  Hall, 
where  heavy  perfeverance  frequently 
leaves  unfuccefsful  genius  behind  it. 
The  courts  of  juftice  do  not  afford  a 
HI'  re  linking  fpedacle  to  the  philo- 
fophical  politician  than  the  royal  ex¬ 
change,  while  the  public  commercial 
offices  do  not  yield  in  orderly  regu- 
la'ii)n  to  thoie  of  the  law  depart- 
meiirs,  and,  with  refpedl  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  of  biifinefs,  far  excel 
the  n.  If  Trade  is  confidered  as 
mechanical,  the  oppofed  profelTion 
cannot  elevate  itfelf  above  the  fame 
del’cription  ;  ana  1  am  very  much 
difpofed  to  believe,  that  the  fpirit  of 
laws,  and  the  effe<5ts  of  them,  are  of¬ 
tentimes  more  clearlv  feen  and  un- 
derllood  by  the  well  inflruded  and 
experienced  merchant  than  by  the 
lawyer  himfelf.  The  debates  of  the 
public  corporate  bodies,  and  even  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  will  confirm 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation. 

That  the  man  of  commerce  be¬ 
comes  with  lefs  toil,  and  more*readi- 
iy,  acquainted  ith  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  profeffion,  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  and  it  will  be  as  willingly 
allowed,  that,  where  he  has  able  and 
confidential  afliflants,  he  can,  when 
his  line  and  track  of  bufinefs  is  firmly 
cflabiiOied,  transfer  a  part  of  its  du¬ 
ties  to  them  ; — privileges  which  the 
lawyer  does  but  very  partially  enjoy. 
If,  however,  any  advantage  is  gained 
by  fuch  a  circuraflance,  it  is  certainly 
on  the  fide  of  the  merchant,  who 
thereby  acquires  a  leifure  for  thofe 
liberal  and  unfliackled  purfuits  which 

improve  and  enlarge  the  mind. - 

This  comparifon  might  be  carried 

*  Indeed  nothing  c^in  be  more  oppo- 
Gte  to  a  genuine  fpirit  of  liberality,  than  ^ 
the  library  of  a  lav/yer.  I 


much  farther  ;  and,  I  believe,  the 
utmoll  extent  of  it  .would  be  found 
to  juflity  the  fentiments  I  have  al¬ 
ready  delivered 

Thefe  hally,  and,  I  muft  own,  un¬ 
expected  thoughts,  arofe  from  the 
charadler  of  the  induftrlous,  fpirited, 
and  wealthy  citizen  whole  name  pre¬ 
cedes  them ; — a  man  who  promoted, 
carried  on,  and,  as  it  were,  formed  a 
moft  extenfive  trade  in  the  grand 
ftaple  commodity  of  this  country,  and 


•  The  proftffion  of  commerce  requires 
that  they  who  engage  in  it  Ihould  pofTtfs 
a  certain  degree  of  cq  iality  ;  fo  that,  if 
nobles  were  permitted  lo  enter  into  it, 
they  might  become  merchants  r.f  fuch 
unbounded  credit,  as  monopolize  every 
tning  to  themfcives.  It  may  be  fo»  ihis 
reafon  that  the  Venetian  nobility  are  de¬ 
barred  from  commerce.  I'htre  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fomewhat  of  a  plai.fiblc  amiifife 
fancy  in  the  above  obfervations,  which 
might  have  in(iul;icd  iifelf  in  a  more  en¬ 
larged  flight,  without  aff  rding  c 
to  the  reflecting  p(  litician.  Tlie  Chintfe, 
a  people  renowmed  for  ihe  wiidorn  of 
ihtir  internal  regnlationf,  and  whole 
riches  confift  in  agriciiltinc,  bellow  an 
annual  reward  npon  the  hiilbanttman 
who  is  that  year  the  muft  thltingifflied 
of  his  profeffion ;  hut  it  goes^  no  farther 
than  to  make  him  a  Mnularin  of  the 
eighth  clafs  ;  and  the  title  of  Hrironci, 
wiiich  may,  in  fonu  degiee,  anfwer  to  it 
in  point  of  rank,  is  frt<}uei;lly  conferred 
upon  the  eminent  mercliant:^  of  our  own 
kingdom. — As  to  the  argument‘s  which 
are  adopted  to  prove  tlie  equal  claim,  at 
leall,  of  the  law  and  the  mercao’ilr  pro- 
feffiiin,  they  arc  fanciful,  paruai,  and 
pofl'efs  little  foundation.  The  aiindni- 
ilration  of  public  juftice  muft  be  attended 
with  that  form  and  folcmnity  which 
would  ruin  commerce  ;  and  they  who 
are  appointed  ?o  the  exerciiV  of  it  being 
the  reprefentatives  of  fuvereign  ex-  cutive 
piiwer,  and,  as  it  were,  the  emanations 
of  majefty,  mull  p oirefb  the  emblems  of 
its  dignity.  I'here  is  no  fmall  diltinCtion. 
to  be  made  between  characters  of  meu 
who  are  tncreafing  the  wealth  of  a  na¬ 
tion  and  thofe  wh**  watch  over  the  virtue 
of  it.  Commerce  begets  riches,  but  it  is 
the  law  which,  by  its  protection,  givci 
vigour  to  commcice. 


loufly  attached  to  him,  with  no  in- 
conliderable  fhare  of  underftanding 
and  information  ;  but  this  vaunted 
excellence  of  his  character  fulfers  no 
final  I  diminution  from  the  affeflation 
and  eccentricity  which  accompany  it. 
The  virtues  appear  fo  like  vices  in  the 
polTefTion  of  fuch  a  man,  that  a  very 
finall  degree  of  prejudice  againft  him 
will  be  fufiicient  to  give  them  an  un¬ 
favourable  denomination. 

Courage,  which  is  a  nece/Tary  qua¬ 
lity  in  every  man,  and  is  indlfpenfa- 
ble  in  certain  filiiations,  may,  by  an 
undue  impetuolity,  degenerate  int® 
what  bears,  at  leaft,  the  appearance 
of  impudence  and  raflmcfsj.  The 
efforts  of  an  honeft  zeal,  from  a  too 
fanguine  exertion,  may  affume  the 
colour  of  bitter  refentment,  and  ua¬ 
di  feerning  anger.  Manly  perfeve- 
rance,  which  is  neceflitry  to  attain 
the  great  objedls  of  human  purfuit, 
may  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  borrow 
the  form  of  unyielding  obftinacy. — 
The  difpofition  to  fpeak  with  unre- 
ferved  freedom,  which  is  a  diftinguifii- 
ing  mark  of  a  manly  characfler,  when 
encouraged  into  an  inveterate  habit, 
and  indulged  without  reftraint,  mud 
frequently  look  like  a  dcfign  to  offend, 
as  well  as  an  infenfibility  to  praife  or 
reproach  ;  and  a  bold,  fnarling,  con¬ 
tinual  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of 
government,  however  it  may  be  qua¬ 
lified  by  occafional  marks  of  humble 
refped  to  the  fupreme  power,  will 
beget  a  fufpicion  in  the  breads  of 
many,  that  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  the 
difguifed  impatience  of  republican 
difeontent. 

Confeious  integrity,  which  gives 
an  unfpeakable  dignity  to  him  who 
rightly  pofieffes  it,  if  unaccompanied 
wdth  fomewhat  of  a  decent  becoming 


thereby  acquired  a  fortune  w:hich  is 
more  than  fufficient  to  fuftain  the 
dignity  of  any  rank  in  the  kingdom  f. 

ALDERMAN  BECKFORDt- 

1AM  difpofed  to  believe  that  this 
worthy  Alderman  poffefl'es  the 
integrity  which  his  friends  have  zea- 


Sir  Sunnel  Fludyer  was  a  Blackwell- 
hall  fadlor  of  the  ftrft  eminence,  llis 
origin,  I  have  been  informed,  was  fo  low 
as  to  be  employed  in  attending  the  pack- 
horfes  which  w^ere  formerly  iifed  to  bring 
cloth  from  the  weft  country  to  London. 
By  great  induftry,  a  fpiiit  of  enlerprize, 
and  good  fortune,  he  acquired  prodigi 
OU9  wealth,  and  arrived  at  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  commercial  woiid;  and, 
witliout  remitting  a  moft  continued  at¬ 
tention  to  the  objects  of  this  extenfive 
commerce,  he  lived  in  all  the  tafte  and 
luxury  of  nobility  ;  to  which,  indeed,  he 
had  by  his  fecund  marriage  allied  himfdf. 
Though,  by  fome  unexpected  mar.osiivres 
pgainft  him,  he  was  an  unfuccefsful  can¬ 
didate  to  reprtfrnt  the  city  of  London, 
he  was  chofen  in  fevera!  parliaments  tor 
the  borough  of  Chippenham  in  Wiitlhire. 
During  his  mayoralty  the  King  and  royal 
frmily  were  entertained  by  the  city  at 
Guildhall  with  great  magnificence  ;  and 
the  chair  of  the  metropolis  was  fupported 
with  great  fplcndour.  An  unfortunate 
moment  of  avarice,  how^cver,  beclouded 
his  reputation,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
fhortened  his  life.  As  the  afllguee  of  a 
bankrupt,  the  creditors  were  difeonten- 
fed  not  only  with  his  condutft,  but  the 
means  he  had  piirfucd  to  be  appointed 
to  that  |rurt;  and,  on  an  hearing  of  the 
hufinefs  before  Lord  Cainbden,  thefe  dil- 
contents  not  nrdy  appeared  to  be  too 
well  founded,  but  a  difeovery  was  alfo 
made  of  a  contraband  trade  he  had  cair 
tied  on  in  fcarlet  cloth,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  The  Lord 
Chancellor  reprehended  his  conduft  in 
the  moft  fevere  terms,  and  decreed  againft 
him.  Sir  Samuel,  who  was  prefent  in 
court,  funk,  as  it  \\ere,  beneath  the 
chaftifement,  and  did  not  long  fiuvive  it, 
J  This  celebrated  city  magiftrate,  ha¬ 
ving  been  a  fecond  time  eleifled  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  died  before  his  admi- 
niftration  was  coiuplcated,  in  the  year 


$  He  certainly  did  not  want  courage  ; 
and,  in  his  difpute  with  Sir  Charles 
Knowles,  he  condudled  himfelf  with  all 
the  pun<5tilio  an<l  propriety  which  ferves 
to  eftablifh  the  character  of  a  manly  fp*-- 
rit,  and  a  Juft  fenfe  of  honour* 
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inodefty’t  will  be  oftentimes  miftaken 
tor  that  felf-conceit  and  affuming  im¬ 
portance,  which  expeds  univerfal 
fubmiflion,  and  becomes  not  only 
fretful,  but  inveterate,  at  the  moll 
candid  oppofition. 

There  is  a  fingularity  In  the  whole 
of  this  man’s  adive  life,  which  would 
juftify  more  ample  fpeculation  than  I 
lhall  bellow  upon  It.  The  different 
charaders  which  he  affeded  to  pof- 
fefs, — to  reconcile  with  each  other, 
and  fometiraes  even  to  blend  in  one 
motley  mafs,  would  furnilh  a  curious 
fubje6t  for  thofe  whofe  leifure  and 
abilities  qualify  them  to  lludy  and 
obferve  upon  the  compofition  of  the 
human  heart.  He  is  an  eminent 
Well  India  planter  and  merchant,  a 
member  of  parliament,  a  militia 
officer,  a  provincial  magiftrate,  an 
Alderman  of  London,  a  man  of  talle, 
^nd  a  country  gentleman 

^  Mr  Beckford  wanted  fhe  external 
graces  of  manner  and  expreffion  : — ador¬ 
ned  with  thefe  accomplilhmentP,  he 
would  h;ive  m=ide  a  firft*rate  figure  in  bis 
day.  He  pc  irvlfcd  a  found  underHand- 
ing,  and  very  extenfive  knowledge  ot 
Britiib  politic?,  efpecially  th^.t  important 
part  of  it  w)iich  relates  to  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  nor  did  he  ever  dlfgrace  himfelf 
by  a  variablencTs  or  incorfiftency  of  con- 
d«  61,  Ills  mauRers  were  nor  pleafarit  ; 
but  this  circurndance  did  not  arife  fo 
much  from  a  crabbed  difp  'fition,  as  from 
an  a-dtnt  iinpetuoiis  turn  of  mind,  whole 
fervours  he  always  indulged.  Thi-^  im¬ 
petuous  animation,  accompanied  ivirh  an 
nnharmonioiis  voice,  aiid  veiiemence  of 
action,  prevented  his  public  fpeaking,  as 
well  as  his  private  cor.verfation,  from  re¬ 
ceiving  that  attention,  and  affording  that 
pleafure,  which,  from  hi?  knowledge  and 
abilities,  the  one  might  be  fuppoled  to 
deferve,  and  the  other  to  have  produced. 
In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  oftentimes 
caller!  forth  the  laughter,  and  frequently 
promoted  the  languor,  of  his  audience, 
from  no  other  caufe  than  the  neglect  of 
digefting  and  arranging  the  matter  he 
delivered;  and  I  will  venture  to  alfert, 
tha^,  with  whatever  irregularity  he  might 
difcourfe  as  a  fenator,  he  never  fpokc  in 
that  character  without  conveying  very 


1  his  complex,  variegated  charac¬ 
ter,  receiving  a  very  coniiderable  im- 


folid  information  upon  the  fubjedt  before 
him.  He  naotl  certainlv  did  not  p^ylTcfa 
that  ftrong,  rapid,  convincing  oratory, 
which  draws  the  heart  after  it,  and  hulhea 
oppefilion  into  lilence :  Neverthehf  ,  £ 
rt member  a  lingular  inftance  of  hi^  luc- 
cefs  in  this  piriicular,  when,  I  believe, 
the  moll  polilhed  eloquence  would  have 
been  exerted  in  vain.  The  focech  to 
which  I  allude,  and  the  circumltances  of 
it,  were  as  follow  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London 
at  Guildhall,  for  the  n.»mination  ot  mem¬ 
bers  to  ferve  them  in  pirliamcnt,  Mr 
Brckford,  who  had  already  reprefented 
them,  attended,  in  order  to  jufiify  iiim- 
fv’lf  again  ft  the  accufalion  then  generally 
prevalent  throughout  the  city,  that  he 
had  not  duly  attended,  for  lome  time 

pad,  upon  his  thUy  as  an  alderman. - - 

The  hall  was  ertuded  in  every  part  of  it; 
and  when  Mr  Beckford  came  forward 
tipon  the  hultings  toaddrefs  the  Livery, 
he  was  received  with  the  mofl  tumultu¬ 
ous  marks  of  coRte:npt  atid  averfion. 
For  upward®  of  an  hour  he  attempted  to 
Leak,  and  was  prevented  by  the  hiires, 
groan?,  and  ouirageous  difpleafure  of  the 
irritated  afieoihly.  At  length,  however, 
his  reiolution  prevuLd,  lih  nee  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  he  addrelfed  the  Common 
Ha!)  in  tiie  follow'ng  manner: Gen¬ 
tlemen  rf  the  Livery  of  L  ’.ndr  n,  and 
Fel'ovv  Citizens, — I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  attend  here  this  day,  both  in  julticc  to 
you.  and  to  you^  faithful  humble  feivanf, 
I  had  been  informed, — and  my  prefent 
experience  convinces  me  I  vvas  truly  in¬ 
formed, — that  a  very  unfavourable  rpi. 
nion  had  gone  forth  againfl  me  among 
my  late  w.  rthy  conllituents.  Permit  me 
to  fay,  gent  cmen,  with  the  boldnefs  be¬ 
coming  an  honed  man,  that  I  have  not 
deferved  it.  It  lias  been  my  chief  pride 
to  be  a  reprefentative  of  the  fird  city  in 
the  univerfe,  and  1  fliall  relinquifii  fiicti 
an  honour  with  miirn  concern  and  mor^ 
tification  ;  but  I  will  not  flatter  yon  in 
order  to  obtain  the  continuance  cf  it. 
It  is  my  duty  to  fpeak  out,  and  aifl,  as  £ 
have  ever  done,  with  opennefs  and  inte¬ 
grity.  My  abilities  may  not  be  equal  to 
thofe  of  many  other  gentlemen  whooi 
you  may  chuie  to  reoriTent  you  ;  bio  J 
defy  you  to  find  any  one  who  fliali  frrve 
you  with  more  zeal  and  aiteniion  than  I 


portance  from  the  pofletTion  of  enor¬ 
mous  wealth,  aids  the  natural  fire  of 


his  temper  and  the  haughtinefs  of  his 
heart.  It  is,  however,  a  comnion 
and  a  jutl  obiervation,  that  vuinus 
pride  is  equally  difpofed  to  humble 
itlclf  betore  its  fuperiors,  aj  to  play 
the  tyrant  over  thofe  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  or  lubje(5t  to  it;  of 
which  this  gentleman  is  a  Itiiking 
example.  He  who  has,  with  an 
unembarrafled  countenance,  endea¬ 
voured  to  bully  an  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and,  perhaps,  with  lefs  referve, 
to  brow-beat  a  Court  of  Common 
Council,  and  the  affembled  Livery  of 
London,  is  humility  itfelf  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

MEMOIRS  of  LORD  RAlVDO^\ 

Amidst  the  miferles  of  war, 
fome  few  rays  of  comfort 
break  in  upon  the  mind  when  wt  re- 
on  the  fpirit  and  gallantry  which 
actuate  many  of  our  commanders. — 
Though  we  are  engaged  in  a  conten¬ 
tion  w'ith  enemies  more  formidable 
than  were  ever  known  before  united 
againfl:  us,  the  bravery  of  our  ccun- 
trymen  ftill  affords  ample  room  for 
panegyric ;  it  is  ftill  evident,  that 
thofe  qualities  which  formerly  ren¬ 
dered  the  name  of  an  Englilhman 
rtfpeclable,  are  not  wholly  extindl. 

Of  our  commanders  in  America 
we  have  already  had  occafion  to 
mention  fome  with  honour  ;  and  the 
lift' will  receive  further  credit  by  add¬ 
ing  to  It  the  name  of  Lord  Kawdon, 
who,  though  young  in  years,  has  al¬ 
ready  Required  the  experience  of  a 
veteran,  and  promifes  to  emulate  the 
firft  military  characters  even  of  a 
better  age. 

Lord  Rawdon  Is  defeended  from 
the  noble  and  antient  family  of  Raw¬ 
don,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
He  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  Earl 
of  Moira,  by  Elizabeth  his  fecond 
wife,  the  only  furviving  fifter  of  the 
prefent  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  His 
Lordfhip  was  born  the  7th  of  De¬ 
cember  1754.,  being  only  in  his  27th 
year.  He  has  tw’o  brothers  in  the 
4rmy,  the  Hon.  John  Rawdon,  late 


have  done  ;  a  zeai  {  aticntioi.  w  acn, 
give  me  leave  to  fay»doei  r  o.  d:icrvc  tur 
degrading  recepnon  1  hive  met  with 
from  you  thi  day.  But  I  am  informed, 
that  1  am  rn  're  particularly  accufed  of 
not  regularly  atlciiding  my  duty  in  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  and  elfcwhcre,  as 
one  of  your  magiftrates.  In  fune  de¬ 
gree,  I  pieavi  guilty  to  that  charge;  but 

I  mult  beg  you  to  remeniber,  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  I  am  engag’d  in  doing  my 
duty  as  yotir  rcprcfentaiive  in  parliament: 
and  when  I  am  obliged  to  attend  the 
Houfe  of  Comrnon&,  1  cannot  attend  the 
Court  of  Aldermen;  for  no  man  can  be 
in  iwoplacri  at  onetime.  During  the 
fummer,  gentlemen,  I  have,  of  late,  been 
eng/iged  in  doing  my  duty  as  an  officer 
of  the  militia,  and  thereny  promoting,  to 
the  ulinoit  of  my  power,  that  excellent, 
occefiary,  and  conffitmiuiial  eftaolifli- 
men*  :  and  when  I  am  engaged  in  atten¬ 
dance  upon  the  militia,  1  cannot  attend 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  ;  fer  no  man  can 
be  in  two  places  at  one  time.  It  has 
been  told  me  alf),  that  I  have  given  of¬ 
fence  to  many  of  y<*u,  by  nor  cjiivaffi  ig 
your  votes:  I  am  furry  for  i* ;  becauft  I 
refpedt  you  too  much,  and  I  ve  the  con- 

^  Aitution  of  my  country  too  w'eil.  to  in- 
fringe  on  the  freedom  of  cledi  ni  ;  of 
which,  in  therfe  corrupt  times,  this  city 
Ifill  continues  to  give  a  moft  gl  Ti.  us  ex¬ 
ample.  If  you  reC'.IUdf,  genllemm,  I 
did  not  can va Is  you  at  Uit  ;:eneral  cleC' 
tK  n  ;  1  have  n^tcanvaffid  yi)u  f  .r  the 
approa  hing  one,  and  I  tell  you  honeftly, 

I I  ever  will  canvafa  you.  You  (hall  eledt 
me  without  a  canvaft,  or  not  at  all.— 
This  is  the  ju/tification  of  myfelf  which  I 
offer  to  you  ;  and,  if  it  (hould  not  faiisfy 
you,  I  muft  be  content  to  thank  you  for 
your  paft  favours,  and  to  affure  you,  that 
if  youffiould  not  me,  I  fhall  ftill  have 
a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, and  I  will 
•continue  to  exert  my  belt  endeavours  for 
your  fervice,  as  I  always  have  done.” 

The  burft  of  applaufe  which  fucceeded 
to  thi*  fingular  but  fpirited  harrangae, 
was,  if  poffible*  fuperior  to  the  roify  dif- 
fatisfadtion  which  preceded  it ;  and  Mr 
Pcckford  left  the  hall  amidft  a  tumult  of 
approbation  which  made  ample  amends 
for  the  infults  he  received  at  his  entrance 
into  it*— I  need  not  add  that  he  was 
aftei  wards  elected,  and  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  encreafing  favour  of  his  fcilow- 
citizeus  to  his  death* 
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captain  in  the  4th  regiment,  who  loft 
a  leg  at*,  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
and  who  was  lately  promoted  to  a 
government  in  the  Ille  of  Wight ; 
and  the  Hon.  George  Ravvdon,  a 
captain  in  the  63d. 

His  Lordftiip  at  an  early  period 
{hewed  an  inclination  for  a  military 
life,  and  accepted  a  commiftion  in 
the  63d  regiment.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  troubles  in  America,  he 
went  with  his  regiment  to  Bofton, 
and  has  fignalized  himfelf  in  almoll 
every  action  of  confequence  which 
has  happened  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. 

At  the  action  at  Biinker^s-hill  he 
was  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of 
the  engagement.  At  the  taking  of 
New  York  he  was  al:o  prefcnt.  1  he 
battle  of  the  White  Plains  likewife 
was  witnefs  to  his  valour ;  and  at 
Brooklyn  he  behaved  in  a  manner 
greatly  to  his  honour.  We  find  him 
again  at  the  raking  of  Cliarleftown. 
In  the  a<ftion  at  Cambden,  fo  glorious 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  reft  of 
his  aflbciates,  he  commanded  the  left 
wing,  and  contributed  in  no  fmall 
degree  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  day, 
where  alfo  he  charged  at  the  head  of 
his  volunteers.  By  thefe  feveral  ex¬ 
ertions  he  eftablilhed  and  confirmed 
the  hopes  of  his  friends  and  the  ap* 
prehenfions  of  his  enemies. 

His  Lordfhip  was  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when 
•the  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton, 
on  the  North  River,  were  dormed  in 
October  1777*  In  177^  his  Lord- 
Ihip  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
to  the  army  in  America,  as  well  as 
made  lieutenant- colonel  in  rank  ;  and 
the  lame  year  permitted  to  raife  a 
corps  to  be  called  the  Volunteers 
of  Ireland, which  his  Lorcilhip 
completed,  and  who  have  at  feveral 
times  diftinguilhed  themftlves.  In 
1779,  a  point  of  honour,  as  we  ari: 
informed,  occafioned  nis  I.orclhio  m 
refign  his  adjutan^-cy.  H  co- d  'cd 
became  r40w  the  ol  general 


tention,  and  he  was  intrufted  by  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in 
America  with  a  fmall  army  for  the 
protection  of  the  important  poll  of 
Cambden.  This  poll,  however,  the 
great  fuperioricy  of  the  rebel  army 
under  General  Greene  obliged  his 
Lcrdlhip  to  abandon,  and  to  retreat 
towards  Cliaricftown,  In  May  iaft.— 
Greene  having  afterwards  laid  fie^e 
to  Fort  Ninety-fix,  Lord  Rawdon,  on 
being  reinforced  with  three*  regiments 
from  Ireland,  immediately  marclied 
to  its  relief. — But  Greene,  hearing 
of  his  Lordlliip’s  approach,  and  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  a  briik  repulfe  from  the 
garrifon,  inllantly  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  retired  to  a  ftrong  fituation  in 
the  Highlands,  wdiither  Lord  Raw¬ 
don,  though  with  a  much  inferior 
force,  purfued  him,  but  found  it  im- 
polfible  to  bring  him  to  atftion.  Fie 
therefore  returned  to  Ninety-fix. 

The  importance  of  the  ftation 
where  his  Lordlhip  now  remains,  is 
too  obvious  not  to  afford  the  greateft 
expe<5lations  from  his  condudl  and 
valour  ;  and  the  adivity  of  his  dif- 
pofition  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
any  advantage  will  be  loft  by  negled 
or  inattention.  The  time  during 
which  he  has  rclidcd  in  America 
(having  been  in  England  only  in  the 
fprlng  of  i777)>  has  given  him  a 
perfed  knowledge  of  the  country ; 
and  he  appears  to  unite  the  feldom- 
foiind  qualities  of  adive  bravery  and 
cool  difcretlon.  At  an  age  when 
others  are  ufually  cmplovcd  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  war,  he  has 
ihewn  himfelf  to  be  a  complete  ioaller 
in  the  fcience,  and  able  to  contend 
wi*h  the  moil  experi  meed  in  his  pro- 
fclTIon.  Fl.tving  exhibited  fuch  ma;  ks 
of  fuperior  powers  in  his  ’  out’?,  re 
can  remain  fittle  doiihr  hut  that  his 
mature r  years  will  be  crowned  with 
th:  h';nourab!e  ’■eliiniony  of  havii.g 
Ct  'iplor-'d  ids  time  in  thw  fcrvice,  and 
for  tlie  ad.v  oiMge  of  hi's'  ctai  ,trv, 
which  we  tv  -.i  K  V.  a  lillanding  ap- 
pcaraaccs  to  the  contrary,  will  have 
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the  means  in  its  power  of  rewarding 
the  merits  of  fuch  of  its  fons  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  uphold. its  credit  and  reputation. 

MEMOIR  S  o/Dos  Francisco  de 
Qu E V E D o , celebrated Spanijh  Poet. 
From  Letters  on  the  Origin  and 
.  Progreis  of  Spanijlo  Poetry , 

The  golden  age  of  Spanifb  poe- 
try*  according  to  our  author, 
was  the  lixteenth  century,  and  of  the 
many  poets  who  fupported  the  fpiritof 
,it,  Don  Francifco  de  Quevedo  holds 
rank  as  one  of  the  moft  eminent.  He 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  j  57c,  of  a  no¬ 
ble  family,  and  had  an  early  taftc  for 
poetry,  which  he  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved  as  he  advanced  to  years  of  ma- 
.turity  ;  and  this  talent  was  the  fource 
4)f  honour  and  dilgrace,  of  profperity 
and  of  adverfity  to  Quevedo. 

His  genius  was  fucii,  that  neither 
the  perfecutions  Jie  I’ulfered  from 
his  enemies,  or  other  mortifications, 
could'damp.his  bold,  rnafeuiine  Ijpirit, 
or  the  keennefs  of  his  fatire  :  befides 
•  his  merit  as  a  poet,  he  was  well  ver- 
fed  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  a 
man  of  great  erudition.  When  the 
Duke  of  Olfuna  was  Viceroy  of  Na- 
.ples,  Quevedo  was  employed  in  feve- 
ral  commiflions  of  confequence  a- 
mongd  the  Italian  hates,  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  go  to  Venice',  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  objed,  difguifed  as  a  mendi- 
-canu  The  Viceroy  afterwards  fent 
him  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  lervices,  for  which  he  was 
.made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St 
James.  When  the  duke’s  intereft  and 
favour  declined,  he  came  in  for  his 
fhare  of  dilgrace,  and  was  three  years 
in  confinement,  afTfahed  with  iilnefs, 
but  nothing  appearing  againft  him,  he 
W’as  let  at  Jibercy. 

Difguiled  with  the  ficklenefs  of 
court  favour,  and  attendance  on  the 
great,  he  refufed  feveral  employments 
that  were  offered  to  him,  as  well  in 
the  miniftry,  as  the  embaffy  to  Genoa; 


and  retired  to  his  own  feat,  ‘where  be 
gave  himfelf  up  intirely  to  literary 
purfuits. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  entered 
into  the  ftate  of  matrimony  with  Don¬ 
na  Efperanza  de  Arragon,  a  ladv  of 
rank,  whom  he  foon  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  lofe,  finding  no  other  allevia¬ 
tion  than  fuch  as  arofe  from  his  phi- 
lofophical  difpofition.  But  the  en¬ 
venomed  fhafts  of  envy  ftill  reached 
him  in  his  folitude.  Upon  a  falfe  ac- 
ciifation  of  being  the  author  of  an  in¬ 
famous  libel  againft  the  government, 
he  was  arrefted  in  the  night,  put  in 
clofe  confinement,  and  his  eftate  fc- 
queftrated.  In  this  fituation  he  la¬ 
boured  under  various  difeafes,  with 
acute  pain  of  body  and  mind  ;  his  pa¬ 
trimony  feifed,  and  himfelf  fupported 
by  charity  !  Under  this  diftrefs  he 
wrote  that  elegant  and  pathetic  letter 
to  the  prime  minifter  Olivarez,  which 
procured  him  his  enlargement ;  the 
cafe  v’^as  inquired  imo,  and  the  ca¬ 
lumny,  as  well  as  its  author,  difeover- 
ed.  He  once  more  returned  to  court 
to  recover  his  eftate,  which  had  fuf- 
fered  various  depredations ;  but  this 
ungrateful  theatre  he  foon  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  retired  to  his  country  feat, 
overwhelmed  with  iilnefs,  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  cruel  imprifonment,  all 
which  he  bore  with  manly  fortitude, 
and  finiflied  his  days  with  exemplary 
and  Chriltian  refignation,  in  the  year 
1645,  75^^  of  his  age. 

His  perlbn  was  engaging,  his  com¬ 
plexion  fair,  and  great  expreflion  ia 
his  countenance  ;  but  from  continual 
ftudy,  his  eyes  were  fo  weakened  that 
he  conftainly  wore  fpedlacles.  Such 
was  Quevedo,  one  of  the  greateft 
fcholars  and  eminent  poets  of  his 
lime,  whofe  youth  was  fpent  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country  in  Italy,  where 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  with  the  ut- 
moft  fagacity  and  prudence.  To  give 
an  idea  of  his  extenfive  knowledge 
and  profound  erudition,  I  own  myfelf 
at  a  lofs,  much  lefs  to  Ipeak  ot  his  nu¬ 
merous  excellent  writings.  His  mo* 
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ral  difconrfes  prove  his  found  dodrine 
and  religious  fentiments,  while  his  li¬ 
terary  pieces  difplay  his  infinite  judg¬ 
ment  and  refined  tafte.  His  great 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  apparent 
from  the  report  of  the  hifiorian  Ma¬ 
riana  to  King  Philip  II.  requtfting 
that  Quevedo  might  revife  the  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  of  Arias  Monta¬ 
nas.  *  His  tranilations  of  Epidetus 
and  Phocylides,  with  his  imitations 
of  Anacreon  and  other  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  (liew  how  well  he  was  veri'ed 
in  that  language  :  that  he  was  a  La¬ 
tin  fcholar,  his  conftant  correfpon- 
dence  from  the  age  of  twenty,  with 
Lipfius,  Chifflet,  and  Scoppius,  will 
fufficiently  illuftrate.  As  a  poet  he 
excelled, both  in  the  ferious  and  bur- 
lefque  flyle,  and  was  fingularly  hap-, 
py  in  that  particular  turn  we  have 
fince  admired  in  ‘Butler  and  Swift. 
Hisfatirical  poems  made  their  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  feigned  name  of  the 
Bachelor  Francifco  de  la  Torre,  but 
thev  are  all  colledfed  with  his  other 
wmrks  in  the  BrufTels  edition,  in  three 
vols.  i2mo.  and  the  Englifh  tranfla- 
tion  of  his  Vifions  is  well  known* 
Quevedo’s  library  at  one  time  con¬ 
fided  of.  five  thoufand  volumes,  but 
they  were  reduced  at  his  death  to  a- 
bout  two  thoufand,  which  are  prcfer- 
ved  in  the  convent  of  St  Martin  at 
Madrid. 

Description  of  the  Palace  and  Gar¬ 
den  c/'  Aranjuez^.— Dillon*/ 
Travels  through  Spain. 

The  royal  feat  of  Aranjnez,  fe- 
ven  leagues  dillant  from  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  to  which  a  moll  noble  road 
has  lately  been  made,  is  delightfully 
fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Tagus  and  Jarama,  which  run  thro* 
the  gardens,  and  add  new  beauty  to 
this  charming  fpot,  where  art  and 
nature  fecm  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
tlie  mod  pleafmg  and  rural  fimplicity 
On  one  fide,  fine  avenues  of  datclv 
oaks  and  lofty  elms  convey  the  trued 
VoL.  LiH. 


ideas  of  magnificence,  w^hile  they  af¬ 
ford  the  mod  reviving  lhade  ;  on  the 
other,  the  fuddeii  tranfitions  to  lawns 
and  wildernefs,  the  cafeades  of  water 
breaking  through  the  thickets,  the 
tunetul  fongs  of  numberlefs  birds, 
Iheltered  in  thefe  cool  recelTcs,  the  oc- 
cafional  appearance  and  palfage  of 
the  monarch,  attended  by  the  gran¬ 
dees  of  his  kingdom  ; — all  thefe  ob- 
je(ds  united,  and  concentered  in  one 
point,  fill  the  imagination  with  plea- 
ling  ideas,  and  imprefs  the  mind  of  a 
traveller  w'itli  a  thoufand  agreeable 
fenfations,  particularly  in  the  fpring, 
when  every  thing  is  in  high  bloom 
and  perfection,  and  engage  him  to 
look  at  Aranjuez  as  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  places  in  Europe. 

The  whole  of  thefe  gardens  may 
be  thrown  into  three  grand  divifions, 
didinguilhed  by  the  names  of  La 
Huerta  Valenciana,  Los  Deleites,  and 
El  Cortijo.  Ill  the  Huerta  Valen¬ 
ciana,  agriculture  and  gardening  are 
carried  on  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  that  fruitful  province,  and  they 
plough  with  horfes.  In  the  Cortijo 
they  life  oxen,  as  in  Andalufia ;  and 
in  other  places  they  fcratch  up  the 
ground  with  mules,  as  is  Rill  pra^ifed 
in  fome  parrs  of  Spain.  Wiiichever 
way  one  looks  around,  a  condant  va¬ 
riety  pleafes  the  eye,  and  enraptures 
the  mind.  At  one  moment  the  Rurdy 
buffalo  moves  before  you,  drawing  his 
heavy  burden  ;  foon  after,  the  flow  ca¬ 
mel  appears  with  his  ponderous  load  ; 
w^hile  the  fwift  zebra  with  his  driped 
garment  frilks  over  the  plains.  If 
you  approach  the  farm,  every  objeCt 
of  convenience  is  confulted,  and  in 
the  diary,  every  degree  of  neatnefs. 
The  Dutch  cow^  enjoys  a  luxuriant 
padure,  the  brood  marcs  greatly  en¬ 
liven  the  landfcape,  and  'iie  lla‘.>ies 
are  filled  with  the  mod  excrilent  hor¬ 
fes.  An  immenfe  nurfery  fur ni flies 
all  manner  of  trees  anc'  plants  :  a 
cedar  of  Libanus,  which  about  twenty 
years  ago  was  onlv  a  twig.  Is  now 
thirty  feet  high  :  the  garden  called 
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led  oropendulo  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
Pauriot  by  the  French,  the  oriolus  of 
Caufby  and  Linnceus.  Amidft  the 
great  variety  of  birds  in  thefe  woods, 
there  is  one  about  the  fize  of  a  cuc- 
kow,  called  pite,  of  a  beautiful  purple. 

The  palace,  being  an  old  building 
with  feveral  additions,  is  more  in  the 
ftile  of  a  hunting-feat,  as  Philip  IL 
defigned  it,  than  of  a  royal  manfion ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  very  particular 
in  the  apartments,  to  take  off  from 
the  enjoyment  of  fo  many  fine  objeds 
abroad.  The  new  wings  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  are  finilhed  :  in  one  is  a  play- 
houfe,  and  in  the  other  a  chapel. 
Part  of  the  cieling  of  the  former  was 
painted  by  Mengs,  who  is  now  ( 1779) 
at  Rome,  painting  a  holy  fimily  for 
the  principal  altar  in  the  chapel. 

There  are  feven  fine  pidures  of 
Luca  Jordano  in  the  apartment  cal¬ 
led  El  Cabinete  Antiguo,  and  fix 
others  in  that  De  los  Mayordomos ; 
one,  particularly,  is  univerfally  admi¬ 
red,  in  w^hich  a  number  of  beafts  are 
reprefented  liftening  to  Orpheus,  and 
feemrng  to  be  ftrucK  with  the  melody 
of  his  lyre.  The  portraits  of  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Tuf- 
cany,  by  Mengs,  are  in  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  called  the  King’s'  Dreffing- 
room.  In  the  chapel,  over  the  great 
altar,  there  is  a  fine  pidure  of  the 
Annunciation,  by  Titian,  prefented 
by  him  to  Charles  V.  and  brought 
from  the  convent  of  Jufte,  after  the 
death  of  that  Emperor.  The  Porce¬ 
lain  Cabinet,  where  there  are  feveral 
large  pieces  of  the  King’s  own  manu- 
fadory,  is  alfo  an  objed  of  curiofity 
to  a  traveller.  In  a  word,  this 
charming  place  is  highly  indebted 
to  Charles  III.  for  bringing  the 
whole  to  its  prefent  flate  of  beauty, 
and  for  making  the  new  road  from 


the  Ida,  particularly  beautiful  and 
rural.  The  Judas-tree,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  Arbol  de  Amor,  being 
happily  difperfed  there,  has  a  very 
good  effed  early  in  the  fpring,  when 
covered  w^ith  flowers  without  a  fingle 
leaf.  The  banks  of  the  Ifla  are  far¬ 
ther  enlivened  by  elegant  yachts,  for 
the  amufement  ot  the  royal  family. 
The  fine  avenue,  which  alfo  ferves 
lor  a  public  walk,  called  Calle  de  la 
Reyna,  has  nothing  equal  to  it  at 
Verfailles.  The  extenfive  flower-gar¬ 
den  op  one  fide  renders  the  walk  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafant  in  an  evening  ;  and 
were  1  to  mention  the  quantities  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  it  w^ould  require 
many  details.  A  great  many  elms 
and  oaks  have  been  planted  this  year 
(1778),  fiiid  to  be  ioo,oco,  which 
muft  likewife  include  vines,  olives, 
llirubs.  See.  They  have  lately  begun 
to  cultivate  pine-apples,  unknown  in 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom* 

At  the  noon-tide  hours,  w’hen  the 
frefhnefs  of  the  morning  is  paft,  the 
^  lhady  walks  near  the  palace  then  be¬ 
come  an  objed  of  fingular  luxury,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  fountains,  the 
fpo;  tive  w^aters  of  wdiieh  give  fuch  a 
coolnefs  to  the  air.  Whoever  has 
enjoyed  the  agreeable  moments  that 
pafs  in  pleafing  converfe  under  thefe 
Ih^dy  bow’ers,  will  furely  be  charmed 
with  their  admirable  effed,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  every  idea  of  modern  im¬ 
provements,  or  criticifms  upon  foun¬ 
tains  and  water-w^orks.  I  he  night¬ 
ingale  and  cuckow  are  heard  here 
the  latter  end  of  April.  That  ele¬ 
gant  bird  the  bea-eater,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Abejaruxo,  the  merops 
apiafler  of  1  innjeus,  which,  our  tra¬ 
vellers  tell  us,  comes  no  farther  fouth 
than  Andalufia,  is  knowm  not  only 
to  breed  at  Aranjeuz,  and  live  there 
all  the  year  round,  but  is  alfo  found 
at  St  lidefonfo,  w^hich  is  twenty 
leagues  more  to  the  northward.  The 
golden  th  iifh  is  alfo  feen  here,  a 
beautiful  bird  with  a  bright  yellow 
plum’figc,  the  iderus  of  Edwards,  cal¬ 
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Account  of 'the  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  at  Madrid. — 
From  the  fame. 

The  Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  at  Madrid,  was  opened 
to  the  public  by  his  Majefty’s  orders 
in  1775;  a  handfotnc  houfe  having 
been  purchafed,  of  which  the  firlt 
floor  was  appropriated  for  the  Royal 
Academy  of  San  Fernando,  and  the 
fecond  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
an  ample  collection  of  natural  curiofi- 
des,  which  had  been  collected  in  Paris, 
by  Don  Pedro  Davila,  a  native  of 
Peru,  His  majefty,  having  accepted 
of  thefe  curiolities,  appointed  Don 
Pedro  Davila  to  be  the  director  of 
them  ;  and  was  alfo  at  the  charge  of 
bringing  them  from  Paris.  Every 
thing  is  ranged  with  neatnefs  and 
elegance,  and  the  apartments  are 
opened  twice  a-week  for  the  public, 
befides  being  (hewn  privately  to  liran- 
gers  of  rank. 

The  collection  of  bealls  and  birds 
at  prefent  is  not  large,  but  may  be 
fuppofed  to  improve  apace,  if  care  be 
taken  to  get  the  productions  of  their 
American  colonies.  There  is  in  the 
collection  the  Ikeleton  of  an  elephant 
that  died  lately  at  Madrid ;  alfo  a 
little  American  ox  ftulFed,  called 
zebu,  by  M.  de  BiifFon,  and  zebulo, 
by  the  Spaniards.  There  is,  likc- 
wlfe,  the  great  ant-bear  from  B-uenos 
Ayres,  the  myrmecophaga  jubata  of 
Linnaeus,  called  by  the  Spaniards  ofa 
palmera.  It  was  alive  at  Madrid  in 
1776,  and  is  now  fluffed  and  prefer- 
vcd  in  this  cabinet.  The  people  who 
brought  it  from  Buenos  Ayres  fay,  it 
differs  from  the  ant-eater,  which  only 
feeds  on  emmits,  and  other  infeCts ; 
whereas  this  Avould  eat  flefh,  when 
cut  in  fmall  pieces,  to  the  amount  of 
four  or  five  pounds.  From  thefnout 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  two  yards  in  length,  and  its 
height  is  about  two  feet.  The  head- 
is  very  narrow,  the  nofe  long  and 
lender*  The  tongue  is  fo  fingular, 


that  it  looks  more  like  a  worm,  and 
extends  above  iixteeii  inches.  His 
body  is  covered  with  long  hair,  of  a 
dark  brown,  with  white  Ui  ipes  on  the 
flioulders  ;  and  when  he  ileeps  he 
covers  his  body  with  his  tail. 

The  mineral  part  of  the  cabinet, 
containing  precious  llones,  nrait  les, 
ores,  &c.  is  very  perfeCt.  Amongfl: 
other  curiofities  there  is  a  grain  of 
gold  of  2^  carats,  which  weigred  lix- 
teen  marks,  four  ounces,  four  oc'ia- 
vos,  bpanilh  weiglit,  found  in  C  ill 
foriiia,  and  fent  by  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  as  a  prefent  worctiy  oi  his 
Majefty^s  acceptance  ;  alfo  fc'-  ral 
curious  fpecimens  of  filver  ore,  from 
the  Gua;^  i  If!  !  rnii-.  in  Eur  ma- 
dura,  of  that  fort  called  Ruficlar. 

The  fpecimciis  ot  Mex  ciiii  anu  Pe¬ 
ruvian  utenhls,  vafes,  ccc  iu  eaiihen 
ware  of  that  kind,  wliich  the  S  a- 
iiiards  call  harra,  are  \v>.e  d  b  li 
in  tafte  and  execution,  i  here  are 
fome  productions  likcwiil*  rd  L/  aiituc, 
which  the  Spaniards  call  amath. 

The  cabinet  contains  alfo  a  curious 
collection  of  vafes,  bafons,ewei  s,  cups, 
plates  and  oimainentai  piece.s  or  the 
fineft  agates,  amethylls,  rock  chryf- 
tals,  &c.  mounted  in  gold  and  ena¬ 
mel,  let  with  cameos,  intaglios.  5cc. 
in  an  elegant  tahe,  and  the  molt  de¬ 
licate  workmanllilp,  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  France  by  Philip  V, 


Extraordinary  Qualififs  of  the 
River  Tan  To  in  v>pain. 


The  river  Tintn  rifes  in  Sierra 
Morena,  and  empties  Iti'cll  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  Hueiva,  ha¬ 
ving  the  name  of  Tinto  given  it  from 
the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which  are  as 
yellow  as  a  topaz,  hardening  the 
land,  and  petrifying  it  in  a  luiprifmg 
manner.  If  a  ffone  happens  to  fall 
in  and  reft  upon  another,  thev  both 
become  in  a  year’s  time  pcrkClly  uni¬ 
ted  and  conglutinated.  This  river 
withers  all  the  plants  on  its  banks,  as 
well  as  the  roots  of  trees,  which  it 
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which  (with  the  affiftance  of  the  pre. 
fents  which  we  frequently  received 
from  the  genteel  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood)  we,  during  his  life,  made 
a  fliift  to  live  ;  and  as  we  had  only 
one  child,  and  were  fituated  in  a  cheap 
part  of  the  country,  we  made  a  toler¬ 
able  appearance.  The  endearing  af- 
fedion  of  a  tender  hulband,  rendered 
life  agreeable,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  fupport  our  low  ftation  in  a  be¬ 
coming  manner,  by  extending  our 
views  to  a  better  world,  and  pleafing' 
ourfelves  with  the  thoughts,  that  there 
all  our  troubles  and  misfortunes  would 
have  an  end,  and  give  place  to  ahap- 
pinefs  the  mo{l  exalted  and  refined. 
Qur  child  was  educated  with  the 
greatell  care,  and  no  pains  were 
wanting  to  inftill  into  her  opening 
mind  a  deep  fenfe  of  virtue  and  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  we  often  flattered  our- 
felves  with  the  pleafing  hopes,  that 
our  inftru(flions  were  not  thrown  a- 
I  way  upon  her. 

But  at  laft  the  time  came  when  our 
happinefs  was  to  be  diffolved.  The 
tender  union,  that  had  ever  fuhfifted 
between  my  hulband  and  me,  was 
broken.  After  having  been  married 
to  me  nineteen  years,  he  died.  I  lhall 
not  attempt  to  deferibe  my  grief  in 
confequence  of  this  afflidtive  flroke 
from  the  hand  of  Providence,  the  fe- 
vereft,  I  thought,  which  could  have 
beeji  levelled  at  nae,  as  I  was  not  only 
deprived  by  it  of  a  dear,  exemplary 
man,  who  had  always  been  the  trueft, 
the  tendereft  of  friends,  my  able  in- 
flrudtor,  and  the  fincerefl:  partner  of 
all  my  cares,  but  alfo  of  the  very 
means  of  fubfiflence.  I  fought  for 
confolation,  and  did  not  feek  for  it  in 
vain.  1  recolledled  the  difeourfes  of 
my  pious  protedtor,  and  while  I  fre¬ 
quently  meditated  on  what  I  had 
heard  from  his  lips,  foon  found  that 
he,  who  had  been  the  caiife  of  my  for- 
row  furnifl^ed  me  with  the  befl:  mo- 
,tives  for  the  allevation  of  it.  I  there¬ 
fore  humbly  refigned.  tp.  the 


dyes  of  the  fame  hue  as  its  waters. 
No  kind  of  verdure  yvill  come  up 
where  it  reaches,  nor  anv  filh  live  in 
its  ftream.  It  kills  worms  in  cattle 
when  given  them  to  drink  }  but  in 
general  no  animals  will  drink  out  of 
this  river,  except  goats,  whofe  flelh 
never thelefs  has  an  excellent  flavour. 
Thefe  Angular  properties  continue 
till  other  rivers  rim  into  it  and  alter 
its  nature ;  for  when  it  pafles  by 
Niebla,  it  is  not  different  from  other 
yivers,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fix  leagues  lower  down»  at  the 
town  of  Huelva,  where  it  is  two 
leagues  broad,  and  admits  of  large 
veflels,  which  may  come  up  the  river 
as  high  as  San  Juan  del  Puerto,  three 
leagues  above  Huelvo. 


HISTORT^  of  a  Clergyman’s 
Widow.  Written  by  He  rflf 

I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman. 

I  had  a  genteel  education,  and 
was  married,  without  the  confent  of 
my  ^parents,  to  a  clergyman  with  a 
fmall  income.  As  my  father  was  dif- 
pleafed  with  our  marriage,  he  would 
never  make  ufe  of  his  influence  to  get 
my  hufhand  promoted  in  the  church  ; 
we,  therefore,  waited  till  his  death,  to 
pofTefs  a  fortune  which  he  would  not 
part  with  in  his  life-time  :  but  when 
my  fttlier  died,  an  end  was  put  to  our 
flattering  hopes ;  for  his  eflate  was, 
unknown  to  his  family,  fo  much  em- 
barraffed,  that  when  the  lands  were 
fold,  and  the  mortgages  paid  off, 
there  was  fcarcely  left  a  fufficiency  to 
defray  the  expences  opcafloned  by  his 
funeral,  and  to  difeharge  fome  fmall 
debts  which  we  had  contradled. 

My  father  died  almoft  two  years 
after  our  marriage ;  and  as  our  px- 
pedlations  of  afliflance  from  him  were 
yaniftied,  we  lelfened  our  expences, 
and  with  the  utmoft  frugality  lived 
in  a  ft  ate  a  little  above  w’anL  My 
tufbgnd,  who  was^  a  curate,  had  an 
\ncqme  of  thirty  a-year,  on 
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will  of  God,  and  by  refle^fling  religi- 
oufly,  on  the  felicity  I  had  loft,  learnt 
to  bear  the  mifery  to  which  I  was  re¬ 
duced,  without  murmuring  or  repi- 
inng. 

My  daughter  and  I,  at  firft,  endea¬ 
voured  to  fupport  ourfelves  with  our 
needles  ;  but  this  being  very  precari¬ 
ous,  and  at  be  ft  barely  fufficient  tu 
procure  the  neceffaries  of  life,  my 
daughter  chofc  to  go  to  fervice.  Not 
being  willing,  however,  to  be  a  fer 
vant  to  any  of  thofe  who  had  before 
done  her  the  honour  to  admit  her  as 
a  Vifiior,  a  place  was  foon  found  for 
her  at  a  market-town,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  few  miles,  where  Ihe  was  hired  as 
a  chambermaid  to  a  rich  old  bache¬ 
lor-  who,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
good  deal  ot  religion,  feeined  to  have 
no  other  faults  than  an  excelfive  fond 
nefs  for  the  world.  However,  his  a- 
varice  was  not  a  pafllon  which  could 
give  any  alarming  appreheafions 
with  regard  to  my  child ;  as  I  had 
no  reafon,  therefore,  to  fear  that  ftie 
would  want  the  common  fupports  oi 
life,  I  was  under  no  uneafinefs  on  her 
account — But,  oh  ?  how  greatly  was 
I  miftaken  ! — 1  had  put  her  into  the 
hands  of  a  monfter— r-a  cruel — a  mer- 
cilefs.monfter ! — As  to  mylelf,  a  lady 
of  much  merit,  and  unblemilhed  re* 
putation,  was  fo  kind  as  to  take  me 
(and  I  wa3  very  v;eli  contented)  for 
her  houfe keeper. 

We  had  been  In  this  fituatlon  for 
fome  time,  during  which  I  feldom 
heard  from  rny  child.  One  day  while 
I  felt  myfelf  in  high  fpirits,  having 
juft  received  a  promife  from  the  ami¬ 
able  lady  with  whom  I  lived,  to  fix 
her  in  her  own  family,  and  was  de¬ 
lighting  myfelf  w'ich  the  thoughts  of 
having  her  continually  under  my  eye, 
the  following  ftiorc  letter  was  deli¬ 
vered  into  rny  hands. 

Dear,  dear  Mamma, 

“  Oh !  what  (iiall  I  fay  ?  How 
*■  fhail  1  acquaint  you  with  my  di- 
^  ftrefs  ?  Forgive,  forgive  the  uneafi- 
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*  nefs  which  I  have  brought  upon 
‘  myfelf  and  you.  I  have  been  de- 
‘  luded  by  my  mafter — I  have  loft  my 
‘  honour,  my  virtue,  and  my  reputa* 

‘  tion.  I  have  a  child — and  the 
‘  wicked  man,'  by  whom  1  had  it,  has 
‘  thrown  me  into  prifon.  When  he 

*  found  that  I  was  with  child,  he 
‘  turned  me  away,  and  gave  me  fome 
‘  money  ;  but  he  would  not  give  it 

*  me  without  a  note.  With  this  I 
‘  was  brought  to-bed,  and  cloathed 
‘  the  infant ;  it  being  gone,  1  went 
‘  to  him  for  more  ;  he  then  arrefted 
‘  me  for  the  money,  and  fufFered  me 
‘  and  the  poor  child  to  be  dragged  to 
‘  jail.  O  !  dear  Mamma !  forgive, 

‘  and  pray  for  me,  and  let  me  fee 
‘  you ;  but  do  not  reproach  me :  I 

*  have  repented  ;  indeed  I  have :  the 
‘  gailtlefs  infant  is  now  dying  ;  and 
‘  I  ftiall  foon  follow.  Did  you  but 

*  know  the  grief  I  endure,  and  how 
‘  very  ill  I  am,  you  would  pity  me, 

‘  and  pray  for  me.  Do  but  come 
‘  and  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me, 

‘  and  that  you  will  not  hate  me  after 
‘  I  am  dead,  and  I  ftiall  die  in  peace. 

*  Your  guilty,  ruined, 

*  and  almoll  diftraded  daughter, 

‘  A,  W.’» 

Did  ever  mother  receive  a  more 
dreadful  ihock?  I  fainted  feveral 
times  ;  but  being  at  laft  brought  to 
myfelf,  and  a  little  recovered,  having 
earneftly  prayed  for  my  poor  fiilien 
child,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  beg¬ 
ged  that  God  would  gracioufly  enable 
me  to  bear  this  moft  dreadful  of  all  my 
alBi«5lions,  I  began  to  recover  my  fpi¬ 
rits,  and  immediately  fet  out  on  tlie 
painful  journey.  But  what  words 
can  exprefs  the  fituation  of  my  mind  ? 
or  how  lhall  I  deferibe  the  horror 
that  feized  me  w^hen  I,  with  trem¬ 
bling  knees,  entered  the  prifon  ?  Yet 
what  was  this  to  the  fight  of  my 
child  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  a  freifi 
flow  of  tears  which  I  flopped  to  in¬ 
dulge  at  the  door  of  the  dreadful 
room,  t^nd  which  gave  me  foiac  re- 
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informed,  that  the  T:ruel  feduccr^ 
ftruck  with  the  recolledion  of  his  cri¬ 
minal  proceedings,  and  feproached  by 
his  confifience  for  the  murder  of  two 
helplefs  fuflPerers,  was  become  raving 
mad  ;  that  he  was  actually  confined  ; 
and  that  his  brother  was  fuing  for 
his  eflate. 


lief,  I  (hould  certainly  have  run 
diftra^ed.  I  entered  the  apartment, 
a  dark  and  difmal  place  !— but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  paint  the  horrors  that 
were  prefent  to  my  view.  I  foon  faw 
my  daughter  prollrate  at  my  feet— 
very  much  difordered,  and  fo  wafted 
with  ficknefs  and  forrow,  that  1  hard¬ 
ly  knew  her.  And  can  you,  can 
you  (faid  (he)  be  fo  good  as  to  come 
and  fee  me  O  what  grief  1 — my 
poor  father,  had  he  been  alive,  how 
would  he  have  borne  the  fname  I  have 
brought  upon  his  family  ?’’ — Ihe  then 
— paufing  and  recollecting  herfelf, 
added — “  Had  he  been  alive,  I  (hould 
not — no — I  (hould  not  have  been 
guilty, — I  (hould  not  have  been  in 
a  jail.*’ — With  what  bitternefs  of  lan¬ 
guage  did  (he  then  reproach  her¬ 
felf  I— 

It  was  with  the  j!:reateft  difficulty 
that  I  raifed  my  child  from  the  floor 
— (he  iiad  fcarce  ftrength  enough  to 
ftand  on  her  feet.— Leading  her  to 
her  bed,  I  there  faw  the  innocent 
proof  of  lier  guilt,  which  died  fome 
hours  before,  merely  for  want  of  nou- 
rilhment,  for  my  daughter’s  milk  left 
her  from  the  time  (he  entered  the 
prifon.  No  tongue  can  tell — no 
■words  can  exprefs  the  anguilh  of  my 
heart  ? — It  was  not  a  time  for  re¬ 
proaches  : — on  the  contrary,  I  gave 
her  all  the  comfort  in  my  power. 
When  (he  had  told  me  her  ftory,  as 
well  as  her  weaknefs  would  give  her 
leave,  I  had  her  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  prifon,  put  into  a  clean 
bed,  and  fent  for  a  phyfician :  he 
came,  but  could  give  me  no  hopes  of 
her  life  ; — I  refolvcd  not  to  leave  her 
—In  four  days  (he  expired.  I  then 
would  have  gone  to  the  execrable  vil¬ 
lain,  whofe  lull  and  barbarous  ufage 
had  robbed  me  of  all  the  comforts  of 
my  life:  but  my  own  illnefs  continu¬ 
ally  prevented  the  execution  of  my 
defign.  )  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
and,  >vhile  out  of  my  fenfes,  was 
carried  home.  As  foon  as  I  reco¬ 
vered  the  ufe  of  my  reafon,  I  was 


CHAflACrER  c/a  Woman#/ 
Fashion. 


A  WOMAN  of  fajhton  is,  on  exa¬ 
mination  of  thofe  component 
parts  which  conftitute  the  tout  enfetn* 
hle^  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
productions  on  earth  !  She  is  a  com- 
pofition  in  which  the  principles  cf 
nature  are  violated,  by  a  regular  fyf- 
tematical  oppofition  to  the  dictates  of 
reafon  ;  and  her  heart  is  fo  wedded 
to  impropriety,  that  (he  (ins  in  the 
fulnefs  of  conviction  againft  what  (he^ 
knows  to  be  right.  This,  however, 
will  more  diftinftly  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (hort  hiftofy  of  what  is  impro¬ 
perly  called  a  fine  Lady^  from  the 
dawn  of  her  reafon  to  the  laft  evening 
of  her  life. 

In  the  firft  ftage,  when  the  ideas 
are  opening  to  receive  inftruCtion,  we 
fee  little  Mifs  either  placed  at  fome 
eminent  boarding  fchool,  or  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  care  of  a  Governefs  en  fa* 
millel  Here  the  attention  is  called  to 
fuch  leflTons  as  are  to  make  her  an  ac- 
complilhed  woman,  and  the  principal 
inftruCtor,  of  couffe,  is  a  dancing- 
mafter.  The  heels  therefore  are  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  motion,  and  Mil's  is 
taught  to  pay  'particular  refpeCt  to 
grace  and  elegance — two  acquifitions 
in  polite  life  that  have  long  taken 
precedence  of  all  mental  accomplilh- 
ments.  Whilft  Mifs,  in  progrefiive 
rapidity,  learns  the  true  ftep  by  which 
the  higher  order  of  mortals  are  dlf- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  inferior  vul¬ 
gar,  who  naturally  put  one  foot  be¬ 
fore  the  other  when  they  walk,  the 
Governante  is  inftilling  into  her  pu¬ 
pil’s  mind  a  ftrong  contempt  for  the 
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native  language  of  her  country,  and 
^  violent  attachment  to  the  Italian 
and  French  tongues.  Thefe  precepts 
being  completely  inftilled,  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  times  for  reflexion  lilieci 
up  with  mufic  and  drawing,  Mil’s,  ii 
flie  has  a  good  capacity,  may  leave 
fchool  in  about  ten  or  twelve  years, 
pertedly  accomplilhed  in  Italian, 
French,  and  dancing,  with  a  toler 
able  notion  of  mufic  and  drawing, 
and  with  the  polite  happinefs  of  a 
thorough  hatred  of  the  Britilh  lan- 
guage. 

We  now  fee  her  entering  into  po¬ 
lite  life,  under  the  wing  of  her  mam¬ 
ma,  and  attending  her  to  all  public 

{places  and  private  parties.  Here  Ihe 
bon  learns  the  divine  art  of  card- 
playing,  and  of  talking  well  on  the 
moft  iniignificant  lubje^s.  Here  Ihc 
finds  out  the  blujhl  !  the  flare  I 

and  every  other  affcdatioii  which  is 
requilite  to  a  woman  of  fafhion;  and 
if  fome  accident,  either  in  running 
away  with  fome  handfome  cdicer,  a 
favourite  mafter,  or  an  athletic  foot¬ 
man,  does  not  intervene,  the  young 
\  Lady  bids  fair  to  lead  the  ton,  and 
become  the  prermere  belle  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 

Indrudled  in  all  the  my  Series  of 
the  falhioaable  woman,  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  opinion  of  her  own  perfedions, 
file  reigns  the  admiration  of  the 
drawing-room  beaux,  and  the  envy 
of  every  female  rake.  Blelfed  with 
beauty,  flie  attrads  the  eye;  ftudied 
in  the  graces,  Hie  comm:mds  fubn^if' 
fion;  and  millrefs  of  every  language 
that  is  faihionable,  except  her  native 
tongue,  Ihe  lords  it  in  triumph  over 
thofe  who  have  only  ftudied  Englilh 
authors.  Thus  educated,  Ihe  looks 
for  the  ftate  of  wedlock,  and  has  no 
apprehcnftoii  but  that  of  not  being 
able  to  get  a  man  'vorthy  of  fuch  mod 
excellent  perfedioiis. 

As  it  is  ahoviinahlv  vulgar  to  accept 
of  a  firft  offer,  Ihe  r  .-fuft  s  tne  propo- 
fals,  No.  I.  and  looks  with  certainty 
for  fubfequent  offers.  But  in  this,  as 


well  as  other  inftances,  the  old  pro¬ 
verb  is  ufually  held  good,  One  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bulh.*' 
In  Ihort,  tne  firft  offer  is  but  ieldom 
made,  and  the  fecond  never  comes, 
ihe  verges  towards  thirty — to  forty 
— fitly,  and  fits  down  at  fixiy,  a  card 
playing  ('Id  maid — the  antiquated  re¬ 
mains  of  all  that  was  faihionable  But 
fuppofe  her  married  at  eighteen,  or 
nineteen — to  the  man  of  her  heart,  a 
Man  cf  FaJI?ion^  what  is  the  refult?— 
It  is,  that  a  feene  of  dilTipation  com¬ 
mences  ;  before  the  termination  of 
which,  the  faihionable  pair  either 
part  by  divorce  or  by  confent,  and, 
juil  at  the  evtr  of  ruin,  are  comforted 
with  the  pity  and  the  advice  of  their 
acquaintance,  among  whom  one  friend 
is  not  to  be  found.  If,  however,  for¬ 
tune  has  put  ruin  out  of  their  power, 
want  of  proper  cultivation  to  the 
mind  makes  that  which  would  be  a. 
garden  of  happinefs  the  defert  of  mi- 
lery ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  mif- 
fortunes  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  pe¬ 
nury,  tiiey  iiave  neither  fortitude  to 
bear  the  fituation  of  humility,  nor  phi*, 
lofophy  to  comfort  them  in  the  re¬ 
treat  of  adverfity ! 

Points  of  Superiority  in  mjhich  ^French¬ 
woman  e>.cels  all  other  Women*—' 
From  Sherlock’s  Letters  on  Wit 
Taste. 

XXTOMEN  are  a  fubjeA  upon 
VV  which  fo  much  has  been  laid 
and  written  by  fo  many  men  of  abi¬ 
lities,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a 
new  light  to  fhew  them  in;  or  to 
place  them  in.  an  attitude,  in  which, 
they  have  not  been  already  placed. 
But,  talking  of  a  nation,  if  one  did 
not  fay  fomething  about  fo  confider- 
able  a  part  of  it,  the  fubjed  muft  ap¬ 
pear  mutilated  and  impel  fed. 

“  As  brevity  is  the  foul  of  wit,  I 
(hall  bo  brief  anJ  I  (hall  only  touch 
on  the  principal  points  in  which  rhe 
women  of  France  difier  from  thefe 
other  countries. 


•  When  a  French  lady  comes  into 
a  room,  the  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  you 
is,  that  (he  walks  better,  holds  heri’eU 
better,  has  her  head  and  feet  better 
drehcd,  her  clothes  better  fancied, 
and  better  put  on,  than  any  woman 
you  have  ever  feen.  ^ 

When  Ihe  talks,  Ihe  Is  the  art  of 
©leafing  perfonified.  Her  eyes,  her 
lips,  her  words,  her  gcftures,  are  all 
jprepoffefling.  Her  language  is  the 
language  of  amiablenefs  ;  her  accents 
are  the  accents  of  grace.  She  em- 
bellifties  a  trifle  ;  ftie  interefts  upon  a 
nothing  ;  ihe  foftens  a  contradidion ; 
fhe  takes  off  the  infipidnefs  of  a  com¬ 
pliment  by  turning  it  elegantly ;  and, 
when  file  has  a  mind;  Ihe  Iharpens 
and  polilhes  the  point  of  an  epigram 
better  than  all  the  women  in  the 
world. 

Her  eyes  *  fparkle  with  fpirit ;  the 
moll  delightful  failles  flafti  from  her 
fancy;  in  telling  a  (lory,  Ihe  is  inimi¬ 
table  ;  the  motions  of  her  body,'  and 
the  accents  of  her  tongue,  are  equally 
genteel  and  eafy  ;  an  equable  flow  of 
foftened  fprightlinefs  keeps  her  con- 
ftantly  gocd  humoured  and  cheerful ; 
and  the  only  objc<5ls  of  her  life  are  to 
pleafe  and  to  be  pleafed. 

■  Her  vivacity  may  fometlmes  ap¬ 
proach  to  folly  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not 
in  her  moments  of  folly  Ihe  is  lealt 
interefting  and  agreeable.  Englilh 
women  have  many  points  of  fuperio- 
rity  over  the  French  ;  the  French  aie 
fuperior  to  them  in  many  others,  i 
have  mentioned  fome  of  thole  points 
in  other  places.  Here  I  lhall  onlv 
iay,  there  is  a  particular  idea  in  which 
no  woman  in  the  world  can  compare 
with  a  French-w^oman  ;  it  is  in  the 
power  of  hitelle^ual  irrltatloiu  ohe 
wujl  *  draw  wit  out  of  a  fool.  Sh*’ 
flrikes  with  fiich  addrefs  the  chords 
of  lelt-love,  that  Ihe  gives  unexpedco 
vigour  and  agility  to  fancy ; ,  ano 


To  fettle  the  refpedtive  claims  of  the 
fair-fex  in  thofe  two  countries,  re¬ 
quires  an  abler  pen  than  mine.  I 
ihall  not  dare  to  examine  it  even  in  a 
Angle  point ;  nor  prefume  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether,  in  the  important  arti¬ 
cle  of  beauty,  form  and  colour  are  to 
be  preferred  to  expreffion  and  grace, 
or  whether  grace  and  expreflion  are 
to  be  confidered  as  preferable  to  com¬ 
plexion  and  ftiape.  I  fhall  not  exa¬ 
mine  whether  the  piquajit  of  Fr  ance  is 
to  be  thought  fuperior  to  the  touchant 
of  England;  or  whether  deep  fenfi- 
bility  deferves  to  be  preferred  to  ani¬ 
mation  and  wit.  So  important  afub- 
jedl  requires  a  volume.  I  fhall  only 
venture  to  give  a  trait.  If  a  god- 
defs  could  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed, 
compounded  of  Juno  and  Minerva, 
that  goddefs  would  be  the  emblem  of 
the  women  of  this  country.  Venus, 
as  flie  is,  with  all  her  amiablenefles 
and  imperfedions,  may  (land,  juftly 
enough,  for  an  emblem  of  French¬ 
women.  I  have  decided  the  queftion 
without  intending  it ;  for  I  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  women  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

•  One  point  I  had  forgotten  ;  and  it 
is  a  material  one.  It  is  not  to  be  dil- 
puted  on;“for  what  lam  going  to^ 
rite  is  the  opinion  and  fentiment  rt 
fhe  univerfe.  The  Englifh-w-omcn 
are  the  befl  Wives  under  heaven, — 
•;.nd  fliamo  be  on  the  men  who  make 
:hem  bad  hulbands ! 


STRICTURES  on  EPITAPHS. 

To  the  Publisher, 

S  L  R, 

[T  has  often  occured  to  me,  tho 
do  no*,  remember  ever  feeing 
rint,  that  epitaphs  arc  the  rueft  f 


*  Ii  id  as  rare  to  fpurkiing  .y..b 
Ehi.Und,  as  it  is'  to  fee  gUftening  eyes  n 
France. 


I. 
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Ibine  panegyrics  that  were  ever  offered 
to  the  living  or  the  dead.  Men,  whofe 
whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  vice 
and  infamy,  are  often  praifed  upon  a 
tomb-ftone,  as  if  they  had  been  faints 
or  angels :  rapacious  ufurers  have 
been  reprefented  as  generous  benevo¬ 
lent  men;  and  even  fwindlers  and 
common  (harpers  have  been  depided 
as  men  of  the  (Iri^ft  probity,  and 
the  ^reateft  friends  of  fociety. 

What  gave  rife  to  this  laft  reflec¬ 
tion,  was  being  the  other  day  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  legatee,  who  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  handfome  bequcft  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  demife  of  a  relation ; 
and  being  entrufled  with  the  bufinefs 
of  ereding  hU  monument,  lent  for 
Mr  Diftich,  the  poet,  to  write  an  epi- ' 
taph.  After  fome  converfation,  tend¬ 
ing  to  ftipulate  the  price  of  the  mo¬ 
numental  eulogium,  Dihich  began  to 
write  in  the  ufual  ftile  : 

“  Here  lies—** 

«  No — ^by  G — d,  (faid  his  employ- 
•cr)  that  will  not  do — for  lying  was 
the  greateft  vice  he  was  guilty  of ;  and 
to  make  him  lie  after  his  death,  would 
be  fuch  an  infult  to  his  memory  as  1 
cannot  think  of  allowing-  No,  Mr 
]Di(lich,  if  you  cannot  begin  better 
than  that,  you  may  as  well  lay  afide 
the  ftn—Here  lies  will  never  do  for 
cey  good  friend  in  his  grave,  who 
would  certainly  rife  up,  and  haunt  me 
all  the  days  of  myiife.** 

Poor  Diftich  was  greatly  embar- 
raffed  at  this  interruption,  and  dread¬ 
ing  the  lofs  of  his  poetic  fee,  after  cal¬ 
ling  for  a  gJafs  of  water,  recovered 
himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fay,  he  had  juft 
thought  of  an  excellent  epitaph,  fpick 
and  fpan  ne^  ;  but  begged  not  to  be 
interrupted  till  he  had  finithed.  He 
then  wrote  as  follows :  ^ 

No  marble  pomp — no  monumental  praife— 
My  tomb  this  dial — epitaph  thefe  lays. 

Alive,  inftriiA’ot*  was  my  loork  each  day*—  ■ 
Dead,  I  per  lift  inftruftion  to  convey. 

Here,  reader,  mark— perhaps  ruw  m  thy 
prime, 

The  ftraling  fleps  of  never- (landing  Time, 
Thou  It  be  what  1  am— catch  the  prefenr 
hour.  *f pow’r.  : 

£oiploy  that  for  thafs  ^Ithlu  thy  I 

Voi..  LIIL 


I  need  not  inform  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  this  epitaph  was  written 
by  Pope  for  himfelf,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  fun- dial :  but  the  legatee  be¬ 
ing  entirely,  ignorant  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  was  greatly  charmed  with  the 
fertility  of  Diftich's  brain,  and  paid 
him  the  fum  agreed  upon  with  great 
alacrity,  chough  the  epitaph  was  no 
more  applicable  to  the  deceafed  than 
any  other  fet  of  words  that  could  have 
been  jumbled  together.  However,  it 
will  foon  make  its  appearance  upon 
the  tomb-ftone  of  the  deceafed,  tho* 
the  allufionof  the  dial  will  probably  be 
entirely  over-looked,  notwithftanding 
it  conftitutes  all  the  tvwrnure  of  the 
wit  of  the  whole  infeription.  Z. 

ANECDOTE. 

The  Duke  of  OlTuna  palling  thro* 
Barcelona,  and  having  got  leave 
from  the  King  of  Spain  to  reJeafe  fome 
ilaves,  went  on  board  the  galleys,  and 
paffiug  tliro’the  niidft  ot  the  Haves, 
nlked  feverai  of  them  what  their  of¬ 
fences  were.— Every  Have  had  fome 
excule  ready.  One  faid,  that  he  was 
put  in  out  of  malice  4  another,  from 
his  judge  being  bribed ;  and  nciiher 
of  them  would  confefs  that  he  nad  de- 
lerved  the  punilhincnt  indideeu  upon 
him.  Ac  len^'th  the  Duke  came  to* 
little  fturdy  black  man,  of  whom  th« 
Duke  halving  alked  the  fame  queilion, 
the  (lave  fra^Wy  replied:  Sir,  1  can¬ 
not  deny  but  that  1  am  juitly  put  in 
liere,  for  I  wanted  money,  and  fo  toojf 
a  purfe  from  a  traveller  clofe  by  'I’ar- 
ragona^  to  keep  me  from  ftarving.’* 
The  Dukca  pleafed  with  the  honefty 
of  this  confelhon,  gave  him  two  or 
three  gentle  ftrokes  upon  the  (houlder 
with  a  ilkk  he  had  in  his  hand,  at  the 
fame  time  faying  to  him,  “  You  rogue 
you,  what  do  you  do  among  fo  many 
honeft,  innocent  men?  Get  you  gone 
out  of  their  company.’*  The  man  was 
inftantly  freed,  while  his  snfjrc  kontfjl 
companions  were  ftill  left  to  tug  at  the 
oar.  The  Duke  rightly  judged  that  con- 
feflion  of  guilt  was  the  tirft  and  moll 
ne^cffaryL  ftep  towards  amendment.  . 


My  God !  the  pangs  of  Nature  paft. 


Will  e'tr  a  kind  rcmcnihrance  lad 
Of  plcafurts  fndly  f\»cct? 


POETRY. 

,  ’  I  * 

ODE*  To  a  young  Lady* 

By  the  Rev*  Mr  Logan. 

■  .  I  ■  •  *  •  • 

S'  ' 

Maria,  bright  with  beauty’s  glow. 
In  confeious  gaiety  yoii  go,  ‘  '  * 

'  The  pride  of  all  the  Park  : 
Attr"£ted  groupcs  in  filence  gaze. 

And  toft  behind  you  hear  the  praife 
•  And  vvhifper'  of  the  fpark. 

In  Fancy’s  airy  chariot  whirl’d, 

You  make  the  circle  of  the  world, 

And  darce  a  dizzy  round  ; 

The  maids  and  kindling  youths  behold 
You  triumyh  o’er  the  envious  Old.  * 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  crown’d. 

Where  e’er  the  beams  of  Fortune  blaze, 
Or  Falhion’s  whifp’ring  zephyr  plays,' 
The  infeft  tribe  attends;  » 

Gay-gFtt’ring  thro’  a  fummer’s  day. 

The  filken  myriads  me’t  away'  ' 
Before  a  fun  defeends.  . 

pivorc’d  from  elegant  delight, 

The  vulgar  Venus  holds  her  night 
A n  alien  to th.  Ikies,  •  ' 

Her  boforh  breathes  no  finer  fire, 

Ko  radiance  of  divine  defirc  • 

Illumes  rcfponfivc  eyes. 

Gods !  (hall  a  fmdid  fbn  of  earth 
Enfold  a  form  of  heav’nly  birth,' 

*  And  ravilh'  joys  divine  ? 

An  angel  blefs  unconfeious  arms  ? 

The  circle  of  furrender’d  charms 
*  Unhallow’d  hands  entwine  ? 

The  abfent  day ;  the  broken  dream; 
The  vtfioti  wild';  the  fudden  feream ; 

'  Tears  that  unbidden  flow’' —  . 

Ah  *  let  no  fetiie  of  griefs  profound 
That  beauteous  bofbm  ever  wound  ‘ 

‘  With  unavailing  woe !  '  ' 

The  wild  inchantcr  Youth  beguiles. 
And  Fancy’s  fai«y  landicape  fmiles 
With  more  than'  Nature’s  bloom  ; 
The  fptidg  of  Eden  paints  your  bow  irs. 
Unfetting  funs  your  promis’d  hours  ^  ^ 
*  Witn  golden  light  illume."  ' 

A  hand  idfinetng  (Irikes  the  bell ! 

That  found  diflblves  the  magic  fpell. 
And  all  the  charm  is  gone  | 

The  vifionaVv  landfcape  flies:  • 

At  once  th**aerral  mufic  dies; 

In  vvild  you 'walk  alone  ! 

Howe’er  the  wind  of  Fortune  blows, 

Pr  fadly-lev’rii>g  Fare  difpofc 
‘  Out  cvcrlaflii'g  doom  ; 

Jmprcffior.s  never  feh  before. 

And  tranfports  to  return  no  more, 

•  •  •*  Will  haunt  me  to  the  tomb' t 
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Bj  ike  Same* 

\  THOU  w 


hofe  beams  the  fca-girt  cartl^ 

V#  array. 

King  of  the  Iky,  and  Father  of  the  day! 

O  Bun!  what  fountaiin,  hid  from  human 
’  eyes,* 

Supplies  thy  circle  round  ihe  radiant  (kies, 

For  ever  burning,  and  for  ever  bright, 

With  Hcav’n’s  pure  fire,  and  eve* lading  light? 
What  awful  beauty  in  thy  face  ai  pe^rsl 
Immortal  youth,  beyond  the  pow’r  of  years! 

When  gloomy  Darknefs  to  thy  reign  refigns, 
And  from'the  gates  of  Mom  ihy  glory  (bines. 
The  confei  -us  ftars  are  pul  to  fudden  flight, 

And  all  tiie  planets  hide  their  heads  in  night; 
The  Queen  of  Heav’n  forfakes  th*  ethereal 
‘  'plain,’  "'  ^ 

To  fink  iiiglt.rious  in  the  weftern  main. 

The  cloilds  refulgent  deck  thy  golden  throne. 
High  in  the  heav’ns,  immortal  and  alone! 

Who  cart  abide  the  brightnefs  of  thy  face? 

Or  who  attend  thee  in  thy  rapid  race  ? 

The  moiintain*oaks,  like  their  own  leaves,  de* 
cay ;  ’  ‘  ‘ 

Themfeives  the  mountains  wear  with  age 
•  away;  •  >  ‘ 

The  boundlcfs  main,  that  rolls  from  land  to 
land,  •  •  •  .  .  • 

Leflens  at  times,  and  leaves  a  wade  of  fand; 
The  filver  moon,  Refulgent  lamp  of  night, 

Is  led  in  heav’n,  and  emptied  of  her  light  : 

But  thou  for  ever  (halt  endure  the  fame, 

Thy  light  eternal,  and  un('pent  rhy  flame. 

1  %  .  *  t 

When  tempeds  with  their  train  impend  on 
■  high,  '  '  '  ’ 

Darken  the  day,  and  load  the  lab'ring  (ky; 
When  Heav'n‘<s  wide  convex  gl  )ws  with  light¬ 
nings  dire,  • 

All  2ther  flaming,  and  all  earth  on  fire; 
When  loud  and  long  the  deep-mouth’d  thun¬ 
der  rolls, 

And  peal.s  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  pules; 
If  from  f he  opening  clouds  thy  form  appears,^ 
Her' Wonted  charm  the  face  of  Nature  wears; 
Thy  beauteous  orb  reftores  departed  day, 

Looks  from  the  Iky,  and  laughs  the  dorjrn'^ 
• away. 
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.  jj  PASTORAL  ELECT  iiti  the  Death  of  Lady 

Miller. 

Wntten  on  a  melancholy  View  of  the  Villa  of 
,  Baiheadoii. 


Ah,  why  is  the  feerie  dvercaft,  .  , 

Or  why  is  each  facq^  lo  f  >rlorn  ? 

Bure  Mat  lire  now  breathes  out  her  lad, 

Or  the  fun  was  ccHps  cl  with  the  motn ! 


The  village  fecnis  wrapt  in  defpair, 

'  Arrefted  each  arm  and  each  tongue; 
Brimful  are  the  eyes  f  caco  fair. 

And  their  nerves  like  their  voices  unftrung. 


Tt'hc  torrents  which  fall  frorri  the  mil4 
That  formerly  ruvilh’d  the  ear, 

The  vale  now  with  diflonance  fill* 

•And  a  cafeade  of  lorrow  appear. 

Each  brook  feems  to  murmur  and  weep, 
Dillurb’d  is  the  Avon’s  clear  Itream; 

Each  fhepherd  looks  dull  as  his  fheep. 

While  his  heart  beats  fad  time  to  his  theme. 

The  trees  drop  ilicir  leaves  and  look  fere, 

.  As  it  Autumn  had  frofl-nipt  the  grove; 

the  '  fhrubs  as  in  Winter  appear, 

Altho*  ’tis  the  Seafon  of  Love. 

The  flowVs  feem  to  languifli  and  die. 

Depriv’d  of  their  native  perfume; 

The  fruits  all  appear  to  the  eye 

As  if  blighted  and  lobb  d  of  their  bloom. 

The  bees,  that  thro’  induftry  rov’d, 

Ina£tive,  now  cling  to  their  hive; 

Each  creature  by  Miller  brlov’d,  , 
Difdains,  now  they've  lull  her,  to  thrite.  ^ 

The  birds,  too,  in  fadnefs  arc  mute, 

'I'he  herds  look  dejefted  and  dull ; 

Inverted  is  Corydon’s  flute. 

And  the  heart  of  each  pcafant  feems  full. 

the  lark,  that  would  mount  with  the  day. 

Sits  pinion  d,  as  Chteaten’d  by  Fate ; 

The  lionet  that  charm’d  with  its  lay, 

Neglcfts  both  its  fong  and  its  mate. 

the  blackbird,  that  once  was  fo  fhrill, 

Now  ta-itters  its  notes  in  defpaii  ; 

The  thrufli,  that  the  vallies  would  fill, 

Scarce  murmurs  ditlinfl  in  fhc  air. 

The  liigiitihu'alc,  fad  and  forloiii,  ^ 

More  difmal  now  warbles  her  fong; 

Each  bud  feems  to  weep  with  t.'^  e  thorn. 

And  inform  you  that  fumething  is  wrong.  ^ 

Then  fay  what’s  the  caufe  of  this  woe, 

That  Nature  thus  hangs  her  fad  head  ? 

Alas,  then,  too  foon  you  mull  know-^ 

The  pride  of  the  villalge  is  dead! 

ODE  for  the  Biktu-Day  0/  tm  Royal  Kghnefs 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Aitg.  iz.  17B1. 

Hail,  Liberty!  fair  boon  beflow’d, 

Bert  blefniig  toiht  nations  giv’n; 


Thy  balmy  breath  each  hofom  glow’d. 

As  tliou  artiv’dil  from  Heav’i^  ! 

When  Bruufwick’s  race  wus  wiftcd  o’er. 

By  balmy  gales,  to  Albion’s  Ihore, 

(Rever’d,  moft  lacrcd  day !) 

I  All  free-born  fouU  with  joy  wtre  clad ; 

The  fable  flaves  of  tyrants  fled. 

The  truth  refom’d  its  fveay  ; 

Each  rapt  roiis  hoT»m,  glowing,  caught  the 
flame. 

And  own’d  the  chofcii  race  and  Freedom  are 
the  fame. 

’Meath,  Liberty’s  angelic  rci  m, 

Each  day  its  heir  new  bleffings  told; 

The  years  wav’d  glory  in  their  train,  ' 
Whilfl  hilf  a  circling  cent’fy  *  onward 
roll’d; 

Then  Htav’n,  .to  hlefs  the  facred  morn. 

Bade  Alldon’s  future  George  he  born; 

Bade  bright  cy’d  Hope  difclofe  the  firm  decree 
Loud  thunders  calm  d  the  raging  of  the  fca !  • 
Prophetic  accents  fat  on  cv’ry  tongue. 

And  f:crcd  Libeny  fwelPd  the  fcraphic  f6ng. 

Hail,  peericfs  Freedom,  hallow’d  rheme! 

,  Fair  eflspring  of  the  great  Supreme  ! 
Congenial  biefling  to  the  Briinfwu  k  line  ! 

I'hc  warring  j  ations  all  mufl  bend  to  thee: 
Endure  thy  reign  long  as  the  fun  lhall  ihinc; 
WhiKl  future  Georges  rife  Britannia’s  Tons 
be  free!  Thomas  Hastings. 

>  *  ?  r  •  • 

To  the  Mojl  Hon.  the  Lady  Marchianefs  GRET» 

By  the  Hon.  Mifs  Marg.  YoRKEf. 

(From  the  original  Manuferiptj  never  before 
puhlifl)ed.) 

Thy  (hades,  Vacuna^  and  thy  verdant  meads,  i 
The  feat  of  heroes  fam’d  for  valiant  df  cds,  \ 
Demand  the  fong  O  gentle  Grata!  hear; 

To  a  young  hard  a  few  fliort  moments  fparc  : 
Be  t^’ou  my,  Mnfe,  arid  with  one  gracious  finiic 
Reward,  and  animaie  the  tuneful  toil. 

And  O!  iiifpire  my  verfe^  while  it  recite, 
Vacuna*s  much  lov’d  ehgant  delights: 

Whether  embow’r’d  in  lhady  groves  vve  walk. 
Or  in  the  temple  of  challe  Didn  talk  ; 

Or  if  with  laughter  deaf  the  d  me  refounds. 
When  Wray  the  car  with  uncouth  phrafes 
wounds: 


•  /  trufl'  the  time  from  the  ^ccejfion  of  the 
prefent  royal  family.  1.  1714  OS.  to 

l''e  birth- day  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
JValcs,  Aii^ufi  \x.  1761.  N.  S.  being  4S  yeart^ 
will  warrant  toe  phrafe,  ‘‘  half  a  century  ’*  in 
a  compojition  where  chronology  is  not  expehied  to  be 
ferupul jitjly  ohferved, 

t  Second  daughter  cf  the  late  £/7r/ <?/*  Hard, 
wickc.  She  married  Sir  Gilbert  Hcathcoare, 
Bart,  and  died  in  child-bcdy  1769.  The/e  verfet 
were  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen  vean  and  4 
half,  • 


/ 
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And  c*cn  now  it  is  reckon’d  t  crime  to  dlfclb^ 
What*$  fpokeo  in  confidence  under  the  Rofe,  '' 

Hencefor^rd  may  he  who  our  fecret  impartfi^ 
Be  baniih’d  far  off  from  the  union  of  hearts; 
And  no  mofc  taile  our  bloflom,  as  frefli  as  th®. 
morn, 

me^  ne’er  harbours  t 


Whofc  fbliagei  befiete 
thorn ; 

Then  hither  come  you,  who  have  good  to  pro* 
pofe. 

And  we ‘11  make  you  a  confidant  under  the  Rofew 
A  New  SoNo. 

Tttne>^Whcn  Delia  on  the  plain  appears! 

WHEN  Chloe's  near,  my  eager  eyes 
Behold  her  with  a  glad  furprbey 
New  pains  thro*  all  my  bofom  move  t 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  Love. 

Whene’er  we  meet,  a  fudden  flame  v 
Glides  fwift  thro’  all  my  vital  frame; 

All  breathlefs,  fenfelefs,  pale  1  prove  r 
TeU  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  Love. 

My  breaft  is  fwclVd  with  pleafing  woesf' 

My  fickly  colour  comes  and  goes; 

Reafon  nay  fears  can  ne’er  remove  : 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  Love. 

Without  a  caufe,  I  joy,  and  mourn, 

I  fwear,  forfwear,  depart,  return  ; 

This  hour  1  hate,  the  next  approve  S' 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  Love. 

When  (he  departs,  f  often  figh ; 

You  can’t  affign  a  reafon  why; 

With  her  my  life  appears  to  move^ 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  Love. 

When,  proud,  fhe  difregards  my  paia^ 

1  'ftrivc  to  fly,  but  ftrive  in  vaiu  y 
My  rebel  feet  refufe  to  move : 

Tell  me,  my  l^art,  if  this  be  Love. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  EPIGRAM^ 

(From  Mr  WARToiv’f  Hiftory  of  Englidl 
Poetry,  VoL  III.) 

On  a  Scholar j  who  was  purfuing  his  Studies  fuc*^ 
cejsfully^  hut  in  the  midft  oj  hii  Literary  C#* 
reer  married  unfortunately,  tu,  n 

A  STUDENT  at  his  bokc  to  plaft  •, 

That  welth  he  might  have  wonne, 

From  boke  to  wife  did  flete  in  hade. 

From  welth  to  wo  to  run. 

Now,  who  hath  plaid  a  feater  cad. 

Since  jugling  firft  begunne  I 
I  In  knitting  of  himfeif  fo  faft^ 

\  Himfeif  he  hath  undonne. 
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REVIEW. 

IrIBERAL  Education  ;  or,  a  PraHtea! 
reatife  Qn  the  Methods  of  acquiring 
ffeful  and  polite  Learning*  By  the 
Hev.  Viccfimus  Knox.  [P*  i88.] 

Mr  KNOX  is  of  opiniony  that 
boys  ought  to  be  kept  at  fchool 
till  nineteen.  In  this,  it  is  probable, 
he  may  be  right ;  yet  furely  it  is  not 
necefTary,  as  he  feems  to  think,  that 
tlaflical  (Indies  (bouid  in  a  manner 
occupy  their  whole  time  till  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  elementary  parts,  at  lead, 
of  much  ufefui  knowledge  might  be¬ 
fore  that  age  be  acc^uired,  without 
retarding  their  progrcfs  in  letters. 
The  portion  of  human, life  which  he  j 
would  a(fign  tn  the  acquifitlon  of  Ian-  { 
guages,  feems  too  mucn  to  devote  to 
a  (ingle  purfuit.  Milton,  who  was 
hot  without  experience  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  entertained  very  different  fenti- 
ments.  He,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
runs  into  a  contrary  extreme ;  expedt- 
ing  from  the  generality  of  boys  the 
(lerformance  of  what  nothing  but  the 
capacity  of  fuch  a  one  as  he  was  could 
have  been  equal  to. 

Our  limits  not  permitting  us  to 
give  a  regular  analyfis  of  this  perfor¬ 
mance,  we  (Hall  content  ourfelves  with 
laying  before  our  readers  the  two 
following  feftions,— the  importance  of 
the  fubjedls  difeuffed  in  them  will  fuf- 
ficiently  apologize  for  their  length.-— 
The  firft  is  on  the  PaJJions  and  Vices  of 
Boys. 

Whoever  has  had  experience 
among  young  people,  will  have  re¬ 
marked,  how  early,  and  with  what 
violence,  the  vicious  propenfities  of 
human  nature  difplay  themfelves.  To 
eradicate  them  is  difficult,  and  per¬ 
haps  impoffiblc.  But  they  may  be 
rellrained  or  weakened,  fo  as  to  be 
rendered  lefs  dangerous  to  future  fe¬ 
licity. 

^  There  Arcmany  moft  dedru^tive 


vices  of  boys,  againft  which  no  vigi¬ 
lance  can  fufficiently  guard.  All  that 
a  mader  can  do,  is  to  check  any  ten-* 
dency  to  them  when  he  happens  ta 
dete^  it,  to  correct  all  converfatioi]i 
and  behaviour  which  lead  to  the  com- 
million  of  them,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  pupil  is  obferved  in  retirement  aa 
clofely  as  circumdances  will  allow. 
Some  vices  are  fo  indelicate,  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  admit  of  being  mentioned.  But 
where  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an^" 
boy  of  being  habitually  guilty  of 
fuch,  delicacy  mull  not  prevent  a  fu- 
perintendant  from  fpeaking  to  him  iia 
private  on  the  fubjedl,  and  reprefenu 
ing  the  confequences  in  colours  au 
frightful  as  the  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive.  This  is  a  painful  talk,  and 
requires  great  addrefs  in  the  execur 
tion.  I  am  convinced  much  mifery 
has  arifen  in  the  world  from  negle(d- 
ing  to  perform  it.  Difficult  as  it  muft 
be  to  a  man  of  delicacy,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  defirable,  that  while  he  gives 
moral  dilfuafives  againd  vice  in  gene¬ 
ral,  he  ihoiild  fpecify  fome  vices,  and 
paint  in  lively  colours  the  particular 
ill  confequences  which  arife  from 
them.  If  virtue  in  itfelf  does  noc 
appear  delireable,  or  vice  deteflxible, 
yet  the  idea,  that  vice  will  occafion 
pain,  didempers,  imbecility,  and  pre¬ 
mature  old  age,  mud  have. Weight. 
Irregular  and  intemperate  paffious^ 
indulged  at  a  boyifli  age,  will  blad  all 
the  bloffoms  of  the  vernal  feafon  of 
life,  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  future 
eminence.  The  mind  will  fympathize 
with  the  body,  and  both  will  be  re-i 
duced  to  a  wretched  date  of  weak-* 
nefs  by  too  early  and  exceffive  induU 
gencies.  Difeafe  will  infallibly  follow 
vice,  and  blad  every  bloflbm  of  youth. 
1  dwell  with  earnednefs  on  this  fub- 
je61,  becaufe  the  fuccefs  of  all  oui* 
cares  in  education  depends  upon  it.. 
Add  to  this,  that  innocence  is  of 
greater  value  than  learning. 

“  The  irafeibie  paffions  of  boys  are^ 
often  very  violent.  When  they  diC- 
play  their  effects  m  of  premedi^ 
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rents  ;  but  as  children  are  often  kept 
at  fchool,  and  at  at  diftance  froiH 
parents,  during  their  puerile  age,  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  comprelund- 
ed  in  the  plan  of  fcholaftic  education. 
But  parents  have  their  tons  at  home 
fotne  parts. of  the,  year.  At  thole 
times,  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that 
they  often  foment,  by  encouraging 
bad  paflions.  Many  confider;  anger 
and  revenge  as  marks  of  a  man[y  Ipi- 
rit,  and,  by  feeming  plcaifed  with  their 
raoft  violent  effeifls,  by  laughing  at 
them,'  or  by  not  difcountenancing 
them,'  gi^^e  them  .tddicional  force. 
The  parents  ought  to  be  futliciently 
confiderate  to  fecond  the  mailer’s  en- 
deavours  both  by  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple,  when  tHey  have  their  children  at 
home.  Though  they  may  be  diverted 
with  a  boy’s  petulance  and  paffion, 
during  the  ftiofc  time  he  is  with  them/ 
they  Inoaid  not  fliew  themfelves  plea- 
fed  ;  but  Ihould  confidcr^  that  thefe 
beginnings  wail,  in  a  few  years,  grow 
to  fuch  a  height,'  as  one  day  to  de-' 
Itroy  their  children’s  happinefs  and 
their  own.  . .  ^ 

If  any  really  think,  and  I  believe 
they  do,  that  violent  paflions  are  figns 
of  parts  and  genius,  I  will  beg  leave^ 
to  aflure  themj  that  I  have  known  the 
ableft  boys  ,of  the  mildeft  afFe(^ions, 
and  the  greateft  dunces  the  moft  ad¬ 
dicted  to  every  bad  paffion,  in  their 
moft  violent  degrees.  Hov/ever  this 
may  be,  the  paflions  are  certainly  the 
caufes  of  the  greateft  miferies  of  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  and  not  to  difeourage 
them  in  boys,  under  all  circumftances 
whatever,  is  extreme  cruelty.” 

0//  the  Umverfities* 

‘‘  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the 
Englilli  Univerfities  are  in  lefs  repute 
than  they  were  formerly.  The  rich 
and  great,  who,  at  one  time,  would 
on  no  account  have  omitted  t®  fend 
their  fons  thither,  now  frequently 
place  them,  under  fome  private  tutor 
to  finifti  them,  as  it  is  called,  and 
then  immediately  fcnd.them  on  their 


.tated  malice  hnd_  revenge,  they  fliould 
certainly  meet  with  correction.  A 
judicious  maftef  will  give  general  ad¬ 
monitions  on  the  necellity  of  reftrain- 
ing  the  paflions,  and  in  particular 
.cafes  will  apply  proper  punifliment. 
He  will  do  right  to  repfefent  malice 
and  revenge  as  by  ’  no  means  the 
efteCts  of  a  generous  and  noble  fpirit, 
but  of  a  bad  and  an  effeminate  heart. 
It  will  indeed  be  much  better  to  bring 
any  improper  behaviour  into  difgrace, 
than  to  animadvert  upon  it  wulhieve- 
rity.  Time,  and  experience  of  *  their 
bad  influence  on  perfonal  happinefs 
and  reputation,  will  be  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  remedies  for  the  diforders  ot 
the  angry  paffipns.  Many  of  them 
gradually  lofe  their  force  as  reafon 
'  arrives  at  maturity,  and  time  effeCts 
a  reformation  which  art  could  never 
produce.  Much  lefs  evil  happens  to 
young  perfoUs  from  the  irafcible  than 
from  the  concupifciblc  affeftioiis.  Still, 
howrever,  great  care  (hould  be  taken 
to  reftrain  them,  and  religious  argu- 
.  ments  fiiould  al\vays  and  principally 
be  applied  ;  for  the  Indulgence  of  the 
irafcible  paflions  particularly  militates 
againft  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity. 

**  Boys  are  apt  to’ be  obftinate  and 
fullen.  Nothing  cures  thefe  diftem- 
pers  fo  effectually  as  ridicule.  They 
ftould  be  laughed  out  of  thofe  difa- 
.  gneeable  difpofitions  by'  their  fchool- 
.  fellows  and. indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
great'  advantages  of  public  education, 
that  boys  fhame  each  other  out  of 
Vnany  abfurd  and  odious  ways,  which 
.  the  private  pupil  may  retain  through 
life.  .  . 

Boys  arc  ufually  ungrateful  to. 
.their  inftruClors,  ready  to  fpeak  ill'  of 
them,  revengeful  after  proper  cor¬ 
rection,  and  prone  to  be  unthankful 
for  -the  kindeft  treatment.  Parents 
niuft  remove  this  fault,  by  difregard- 
/iUg.U^eir  malice,  and  by  ffiewing  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  mailer. 

The  bufinefs  of  correcting  the 
paflions  and  bad  habits  of  children, 
belongs  in  a  pariicuiar  manner  to  pa- 
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travels.  There  feems,  among  all  or¬ 
ders,  to  prevail  a  difcontent  on  the 
relaxation  of  tiileipline,  arid  the  ufe- 
lefs  and  frivolous  exercifes  required 
for  the  attainment  of  academical  ho¬ 
nours. 

' «  I  have  myfelf  refided  long  in 
one  of  the  Univerfities  (and  the  filters 
are  much  alike),  and  I  have  feen  in 
it  many  evils.  But  I  reftrained  'my 
indignation  by  afking  myfelf  the  quef- 
tion,  where  I  could  have  been  placed 
in  this  iublunary  world  without  feeing 
many  evils  ?  I  faw  immorality,  ha¬ 
bitual  drunkennefs,  idlenefs,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  vanity,  openly  and  boaft- 
ingly  obtruding  theinfelves  on  public 
view.  I  faw  them  triumphing  with¬ 
out  conrrpul  over  the  timidity  of  mo- 
deft  merit.  Many  things  appeared 
openly  that  defer ved  warm  difappro* 
bation  ;  bat  I  ftill  knew  there  were 
amiable  and  worthy  characters,  and 
excellent  practices  and  inftitutions, 
which  were  nut  fo  generally  noticed, 
becaufe  they  did  not  force  themfelves 
on  the  attention,  but  were  concealed 
in  the  fhade  of  literary  retirement. 
Like  the  modeft  floweret,  they  were 
over-run  by  the  ranknefs  of  the  weeds. 

I  could  eafily  account  for  the 
evils  I  beheld.  It  was  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  fo  great  a  number  of 
young  men  juft  emancipated  from 
fchool,  and  from  a  parent’s  authority, 
fhould  break  out  into  irregularities, 
when  encouraged  by  mutual  example. 
Their  paflions  were  ftrong,  their  rea- 
fon  immature,  their  experience  de- 
feClive.  Pride,  vanity,  and  the  love 
of  pleafure,  urged  them  to  any  con¬ 
duct  that  could  either  confer  diftinc- 
tion,  or  afford  gratification.  Many 
had  money  at  command.  Thefe 
moft  devoutly  followed  falhion,  that 
dtEinon  which  allures  with  irrefiftible 
charms  to  all  that  is  ruinous  and  ri¬ 
diculous,  and  were  clofely  purfued  by 
other  young  men  of  fpirit,  as  they 
called  themfelves,  who  were  obliged 
lo  contract  a  heavy  debt  to  fupport 
their  extravagance.  X  believe,  under 
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the  fame  circiimftances,  young  men^ 
in  any  place,  would  exhibit  the  fame 
appearances  ;  and  if  there  is  too  little  % 
reftraint,  and  I  think  there  is  too 
little,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  ftatufes 
and  regulations  either  of  the  Univer- 
fity  or  of  the  colleges,  but  in  the  age, 
which  will  not  bear  reftraint.  Yet 
there  are  officers  w^hofe  hands  are  in* 
vefted  with  every  neceffary  power  j 
and  there  is  little  doub'  but  that  the 
very  glaring  abufes  which  have  rifen 
up  while  it  has  lain  dormant,  will  at 
laft  ftimulate  them  to  exert  its  full 
force. 

“  When  the  difeipline  (hall  be  re- 
ftored,  and  the  obfolete  exercifes  abo- 
liflied,  no  places  in  the  world  will  be 
better  adapted  to  a  ftudious  life  than 
our  noble  Univerfities,  Much  ruft  has 
been  contracted  in  them  by  time,  many 
evils  deeply  rooted,  w^hich  cannot  be 
eradicated  but  by  the  leglflative  arm  ; 
yet,  with  all  their  imperfections,  I  w’ill 
maintain,  that  no  place  is  able  to  fur-, 
niilr  more  advantages  to  the  real  flii^ 
dent.  In  them  are  founded  fome  of 
the  fineft  libraries  on  earth ;  not  only 
public  libraries  for  the  general  ufe  of 
menfbers  of  the  Univerfity,  but  libra¬ 
ries  in  each  collegCj  fcarcely  lefs  con¬ 
venient  than  if  they  were  in  the  ftu« 
dent’s  own  apartment.  In  the  Uni¬ 
verfity  at  large,  prolelTorlhips  efta- 
bliflied  with  ample  ftipends  ;  in  col¬ 
leges,  tutors  and  lecturers.  The  build¬ 
ings  convenient,  elegant,'  fpacious, 
airy.  The  apartments  of  ftudents,  * 
for  the  rnoft  parr,  handfome  and  com- 
modiousi  Ijlent,  retired,  and  in  every 
refpeCt  fitted  for  a  life  ot  lludy.  Sweet 
gardens  and  groves,  delightful  walks, 
and  rural  retreats.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  the  high  antiquity  of  the  placed 
and  the  many  great  and  learned  per  j 
fons  who  have  iffued  from  it,  give  it 
a  moft  venerable  air,  and  tend  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  fludent  with  a  generous 
emulation. 

“  But  as  this  reform  may  be  diftant, 
and  as,  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart.  I 
confider  the  fending  a  fen  thither 


prefentf  without  particular  precau¬ 
tions*  as  a  mo&  dangerous  meafure  ; 
a  meafure  which  may  probably  make 
fliipwrcck  of  bis  learning,  his  morals, 
bis  health,  his  chara^er,  and  his  for¬ 
tune,  if  he  has  one ;  I  think  it  a  duiy 
incumbent  on  me  to  point  out,  as  well 
as  I  am  able,  the  moll  likely  means 
to  fave  all  thefe  from  dellru&ion,  and 
to  obtain  the  natural  advantages  of 
thefe  diftinguifhed  ieminaries. 

In  the  firft  place,  boys  fhould 
mot  be  fent  to  the  univerfity  fo  young 
as  they  often  are-  It  is  really  cruel 
to  let  a  boy  of  fifteen  be  precipitated 
into  drunkennefs  and  debauchery.  By 
a  too  early  entrance,  his  health  will 
be  injured,  his  peace  of  mind  broken, 
bis  learmng  loft,  and  his  morals  de- 
jpraved.  Examples  and  opportunities 
for  vice  abound,  and  the  inexperience 
and  want  of  refolution»  charadleriftic 
p{  boys,  will  render  it  difficult  to  avoid 
contagion.  There  are  inftances  of 
thofe  who  have  gone  through  with 
fafety  at  this  early  age  ;  Init  they  are 
few  in  comparifon  with  thofe  who 
have  fudained  fuch  injuries  as  they 
have  long  and  fevercly  felt.  Every 
one,  on  p]uttuig  on  the  academic^ 
drefs,  commences  a  man  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  will  often  endeavour  to 
fupport  the  charader  by  the  pradlice 
of  manly  vices.  1  advife  therefore, 
that  no  boy  (hall  be  (ent  to  tjie  uni- 
^rCcy  till  he  is  nineteen,  years  old. 
An  additional  reaion  is,  that,  in  fpur 
years  he  m^y  take  a  batchelor’s  de¬ 
gree;  and  four  years  bring  him  to 
the  age  at  which  he  may  take  orders, 
Or  enter  with  propriety  into  other 
profeffions.  But  when  a  boy  enters 
at  fifteen,  he  takes  his  degree  at  nine¬ 
teen,  and  then  waits  till  three-aod- 
twenty  without  employment.  This 
aukward  interval  is  not  often  fpent  in 
the  univerfity,  but  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  employnfents  of  a  fportfman 
and  a  man  of  pleafure.  Four  years 
of  idlenefs  mutt  make  great  havock 
in  his  learned  attainments.  Let  it  be 
"^Qnfidered  how  much  more  advan- 


wouia  icarceiy  ever  give  way,  even 
though  it  (bould  fuflfer  a  temporary 
negl^. 

«  I  am  aware  that  all  boys  cannot 
wait  at  fchool  till  nineteen,  becaufe 
vacancies  in  fcholarlhip,  exhibitions, 
and  ftllowfliips,  often  fiimmon  them 
uuexpeftedly  before  that  time.  But 
I  muft  exhort  parents  not  to  let  their 
fons  incur  danger  of  moral  and  men¬ 
tal  corruption,  for  the  fake  of  adding 
a  few  pounds  a-ycar  to  their  allow¬ 
ance.  Where  any  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  be  obtained,  I  will  not 
expeft,  in  thefe  times,  that  it  will  be 
foregone  ;  but  every  precaution  muft 
be  ufed  to  obviate  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  embarking  a  boy,  with¬ 
out  a  proper  pilot,  on  a  wide  and  a 
ftormy  occean- 

Whenever  the  circumftances  of 
the  parent  will  admit,  a  private  tutor 
of  charaSer  muft  be  engaged.  A 
compenfation  muft  be  made  him 
fufficlent  to  induce  him  to  infpe^  his 
pupil  nj)t  only  in  the  hours  of  ftudy, 
but  alfo  of  amufement ;  and  I  would 
give  particular  diredions,  that  the 
pupil  (hould  never  take  a  walk  or  a 
ride,  but  in  the  company  of  the  private 
tutor,  or  of  thofe  whom  he  may  ap¬ 
prove.  A  faithful  tutor,  who  will 
thus  condefeend  to  watch  the  moral 
condu6l  of  his  pupil,  will  be  far  more 
defireable  than  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  who  will  only  attend  to  li¬ 
terary  improvement. 

**  I  (hall  not  lay  down  any  rules 
for  the  condu^  of  academical  ftudy, 
but  (hall  content  myfelf  with  advifing 
the  parent  to  place  his  fon  under  feme 
ingenious  and  worthy  tutor,  and  then 
to  fubmit  the  condu^  of  his  education 
at  the  univerfity  entirely  to  his  direc¬ 
tion.  The  college  tutors  are  often,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  men  of  judgment 
Us  well  as  learning  and  morals,  and 
arc  well  qualified  to  direft  the  ftud<^l 
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fn  every  part  of  his  conduifl.  It  Is  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  lamented,  that 
from  the  number  of  pupils  ufually 
allotted  to  one,  he  is  incapable  of 
paying  all  that  attention  to  each 
which  a  tender  parent  mud  defire. 
For  that  reafon,  I  wilh  a  private  tutor 
to  be  joined  with  the  college  or  official 
tutor,  whenever  it  can  conveniently  be 
effected.  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  I 
Ihould  be  afraid  to  tnid  a  fon  without 
one.  The  private  tutor,  it  mud  be 
remembered,  ihould  have  the  whole 
management  of  the  pupil’s  finances. 
Scarcely  any  but  thofe  who  have  re* 
tided  in  the  univerfity,  or  are  parents 
of  pupils,  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  many  evils  of  every  kind  and 
degree,  which  would  be  avoided  by 
giving  a  prudent  private  tutor  full 
powers  to  direct  the  expences  of  his 
difciple. 

**  Under  fuch  redridlions,  and  with 
a  few  public  alterations,  I  repeat,  that 
no  place  is  better  calculated  for  dudi- 
ous  youth,  than  thofe  venerable  feats 
of  the  mufes,  to  which  they  have  for 
ages  reforted.  To  prove  that  they 
are  capable  of  forming  the  greated 
charaders  in  every  department,  I 
appeal  to  the  annals  of  my  country. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
their  declared  enemies,  thofe  who 
widi  to  dedroy  or  totally  alter  their 
conditution^  are  of  that  defeription  of 
men  who  envy  the  advantages  which 
they  have  never  (hared,  or  who,  from 
an  unfortunate  mode  of  thinking, 
endeavour  to  overturn  all  the  ancient 
cdablifhinents,  civil  and  ecclefiadical. 

**  I  will  only  add  one  more  cau¬ 
tion  before  I  leave  the  fubje^t  of  lite¬ 
rary  advice.  Let  not  the  fcholar  think 
his  education  finilhed,  when  all  the 
forms  of  it  are  completed.  Let  him 
not  clofe  his  books  as  foon  as  he  has 
relinquilhed  his  tutor.  Improvement 
is  the  bufinefs  of  life.  And  his  days 
will  pafs  away  pleafantly,  who  makes 
daily  addition  to  his  ideas.  But  he 
who  deferts  his  books,  from  a  com- 
■tPU  but  midaken  notion,  that  after 
V#L.  LIIL 
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a  certain  number  of  years  fpent  In  the 
ufual  forms,  he  is  compleatedy  will  fooa 
find  that  his  books  will  defert  him. 
He  will  have  renounced- one  of  the 
bed  modes  of  fpending  otium  cuffidig* 
nitate^  a  refp^dable  retirement.  Some 
of  the  -mod  important  profeffions 
Ihould  not  be,  as  they  often  are^ 
merely  a  genteel  retreat  for  idUnefs, 

**  In  the  above  fedion  I  have  only* 
taken  notice  of  the  Englilh  Univer- 
fities.  1  am  not  experimentally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  others  ;  but  1  know 
that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
recommend  the  Scots  and  foreign 
Univerfities  to  Erglijhmen.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  fuperior  in  no  other  re- 
fped  but  Jlri£lnefs  of  difeipline,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Europe  cannot  produce  parallels 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  opu¬ 
lence,  buildings,  libraries,  profclfor- 
ffiips,  fcholarlhips,  and  all  the  external 
dignity  and  mechanical  apparatus  of 
learning.  If  there  is  an  inferiority, 
it  is  in  the  perfons^  not  in  the  place  or 
in  its  cOnditutions.  And  here  I  can¬ 
not  help  confelfing,  that  a  defire  to 
pleafe  the  great,  and  bring  them  to 
the  Univerfities,  for  the  fake  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  profit,  and  other  political 
motives,  caufes  a  compliance  mjith 
fajhionahle  manners^  a  relaxation  of  dif 
cipline^  and  a  connivance  at  igno¬ 
rance,  folly,  and  vice.” 

Notwithdanding  we  have  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article  very  freely- 
controverted  fome  pofitions  of  the  in^ 
genious  writer,  we  are  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  generiil  merit  of  this 
pradical  treatife  ;  and  we  fcruple  noc 
to  pronounce,  that  whoever  is  imme- 
d'ately  inrtereded  in  the  education  of 
youth,  whether  it  be  parent  or  tutor, 
or  whether  fuch  tutor  be  public  or 
private,  he  cannot  fail  to  perufe  it 
with  fingular  advantage.  If  Mr 
Knox  be  able  to  carry  his  ideas  on. 
this  mod  important  fubjed  into  ac¬ 
tual  execution,  or  can  ad  up  to  the 
very  excellent  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  ii  will  act  be  difficult  to  icrcl'ec 
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that  the  (cminary  over  which  he  pre- 
fides  mud  exhibit  as  fauUIefs  a  fpe- 
citnen  of  fcholailic  difciplioe  as  ever 
appeared .  in  any  age  or  nation  (ince 
letters  were  cultivated.*  M. 
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trial,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thtmor^ 
between  Sheernefs  and  Margate, 
the  3d  of  November. — Formerly,  on 
his  return  to  town,  and  to  his  for¬ 
mer  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall  Court,  im 
the  vicinity  of  trees^  he  had  been  fur- 
prifed  to  find  Uie  common' air  purer 
in  general,  in  O^ober,  than  he  ufed. 
to  find  it  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  ia 
the  country :  for  one  meafure  of  com¬ 
mon  air,  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  oc¬ 
cupied  only  100  divifions  of  the  lube, 
or  exa^ly  one  meafure.  But  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  he  found  the 
fea  air  of  a  fupertor  purity  to  any 
common  air  be  had  ever  met  with 
fince  the  month  of  June  preceding, 
either  in  Irie  country  retirement,  or  in 
London. 

The  word  atr  that  the  author  exa?-, 
mined  w^as  at  the  Hague,  on  De¬ 
cember  f  d  and  ad  where  the  air,  on 
November  30.  had  been  found  to  be 
at  104.:  but  on  December  f  •  the  air 
undergoing  a  fudden  and  remarkably 
change,  .becoming  warm,  and  the 
wind  being  ioutherly  and  ftormy  9 
the  meafures  of  the  ted  were  116, 
and  117.  The  father  of  the  landlord 
of  the  houfe,  labouring  under  a  fe- 
vere  adhma,  accidentally  attraAing 
the  author’s  attention,  on  his  vifiting 
htm  while  he  was  employed  in  thefe 
experiments,  told  him,  that  he  bad 
paffed  thefe  two  days  very  uncom¬ 
fortably,  finding  the  air  fo  uncom¬ 
monly  heavy,  that  he  could  fcarce 
draw  his  breath.” 

For  the  author’s  other  trials,  and 
his  deductions  from  them,  we  muft 
refer  to  the  article  itfelf ;  only  add¬ 
ing  his  fird  obfervation— that  the 
air  at  fea,  and  clofe  to  it,  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  purer  and  fitter  for  animal  fife 
than  the  air  on  the  land ;  though  ic 
feems  to  be  iubjeCt  to  the  fame  in- 
condancy  in  its  degree  of  purity  with 
that  of  the  land  ;  lo  that  we  may  now 
with  more  confidence  fend  our  pa¬ 
tients,  !abc<iring  under  confumptivc 
diforders,to  the  fea,  or  at  lead  to  places 
fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  which  have 


.  MiSCCLAAlltOUS  Aaticlcs, 

Article  23.  On  the  Degree  of  SaluBrh 
ty  of  the  Common  Air  at  Sea^.  eom^ 
pared  oaith  that  of  the  Sea  Shore^ 

.  By  John  Ingen  Houfz,  AL  D.  F* 
R.  S.  6lc4 

The  aufikor  of  this  article^  am 
account  of  whofe  curious  expe- 
ximents  relative  to  the  dephlpgidica- 
Ud  air  emitted  by  vegetables  we  not 
long  ago  communicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  [Vol.  xiix^p.  3f9->  here  gives  an 
account  of  (bme  of  the  trials  which 
be  made  on  the  air,  in  his  pafiage 
firom  hence  to  the  continent  and 
elfe where.  The  purification  of  pblo- 
gidicated  air,  J>y  ^hation  in  water, 
tendered  it  probable  that  the  air  at 
fta  might  be  .mad^  purer,  by  its  vici- 
aity  to  a  great  body  of  water. 

.  The  author’s  method  of  putting 
air  to  the  ted  confided  in  introdu- 
ting  into  the  inverted  glafs  tube  one 
.meafure  of  air,  the  fpace  occupied  by 
which  was  divided  intc^  1 00  equ^ 
parts ;  and  then  adding  to  it  an  equal 
meafure  of  nitrous  air.  At  the  au¬ 
thor’s  country  refidence,  ten  miles 
from  London,  while  he  was  making 
the  expenments  here  alluded  to,  the 
two  meafures  above-mentioned  occu¬ 
pied  hetweea  103  and  109  divifions 
an  the  ^lafs  tube,  mdead  of  aeo, 
which  would  have  been  the  fpace  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  mixture  of  a  meafure 
of  nitrous  air;  and  another  of  per- 
£&dlly  phlogidicated  or  noxious  air. 

'  The  pured  fea  air  which  the  au- 
Aor  feems  ever  afterwards  to  have 
WKt  .with  occurred  in  his  very  Jfirft 
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marflief  in  their  neighbour-  following  day  (January  23),  when 
1.”  j  the  cold  was  not  fo  intenfe,  it  ap- 

^  ^  ^  -  a  ^  •  pears  that  the  thermometer  in  the  air 

cf  a  m.ft  txtra.  conftaody  from  6  to  lo  degree* 
Unary  degree  of  CoU  at  Glaf-  higher  than  that  laid  on -the  fnow, 
iw  »«  January  laft;  together jojith  •  ^  thermometer  which  had  been  inf' 
ne  nenn  Expenmentf  and  Obfirva-  I  ^nded  a  little  above  the  leads  of  the 
ns  on  the  comparative Jemperatun  biing  Jakloa  fomehoar- 

Hoar  F^i  ‘fndthejtr  »f‘>r  tort,  fourths  of  an  inch  deep, 

..  Sy  Patrick  Wtlfon«  Ai.  A,  iic. ;  jj^d  fettled  on  a  piece  of  thin 

HE  degrees  of  cold  related  in  '  board,  never  failed  to  Ank  at  lead  6 
article,  as  weU  as  fonae  circum-  degrees;  but  when  it' was  laid  upon 
cs  obferved  during  the  courfe  of  pieces  of  ftone,  from  which  the  hoar* 
obferrations,  are  very  remark-  froft  had  been  bruflied  away,  chi 
On  January  .3.  1780,  at  one  mercury  funk  very  little, 
ck  in  the  morning,  the  thermo- 

r  Hood  at  6  degrees,  and  conri-  3^  an  crtraordh:ary  Phe^ 

falhng  gradually,  till  at  half  an  John  Hunter. 

pad  £vc  it  had  funk  to  o.  At  ^tt«.  r  *  •  ^  r  * . 

>eing  laid  <«,  the  fnooa,  it  fell  to  .  of  th«  acronnt  is  a 

helots  0.  At  nine,  it  funic  to  14^  '**“V '’I* 
at  one  the  next  morning,  conti-  The  author,  after  offering  fe^ 

g  in  the  lame  fituation,lhe  mer-  veral  general  obfervations,  conclude^ 
had  fallen  to  *3*  below  o  j  nor  Fohi*ble  that  all  thofe 

it  appear  to  have  rifen  more  ® “  pheafants  which  are  found  wild, 
*  or  3  degrees  at  any  one  pe*  feathers  of  tlw  cock, 

from  that  time  till  8  o'clock ;  a  P<^  hen* }  but  thac 

nometer  fufpended  at  the  fame  are  now  changed  by  age,  and 

,  in  the  open  air,  appears  con-  Perh^s  by  certam  Conaiuuonal  cir- 
k  _ _ cuqfcftances/* 


3f .  jd  jUttffT  to  Jofeph  Banks, 

Pn  Ro  Sim  i^jc.  fr&m  Daniel-Peter 
Eayard,  M»  D,  F,  R*  S.  6a  rela^ 
to  the  Dijlimp  'or  mrkoig  (hs  S^rnti 
Cattle. 

IN  this  j|aper  >th£  author  ^lays  %€• 
fore  the  Society  the  refult  of  his  ob* 
fervatians  and  correfpondence,  with 
refpedf  so  the  contagious  diilemper 
among  the  cattle,  £nce  the  year  1769; 
when  be  was  called  upon  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  at&Jk  with  ilk  advice  to  (top 
its  progrelk,  on  its  breaking  out  in 
Hampmire.  The  falutary  orders 
then  and  afterwards  ilTued,  to  kiH 
the  infeded  catde  immediately,  by 
ftrangling,  and  to  bury  the  caroifcs 
whole,  together  with  their  litter,  3tc. 
have  tfie^uaily  extinguiihcd  the  dif- 
eafe  in  this  county,  as  well  as  ia 
Fianderi)  Picardy^  and  ibe  fouth  ^ifi 
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will  excufe '  us  if  we  point  out  a  grca| 

defedt  in  its  moral  tendency.- - Dif. 

fimulation,  and  even  downright  falfe- 
hood,  are,  in  feveral  places,  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  beft  chara<5lers 
of  the  llory,  without  any  marked  dif- 
approbation,  from  their  own  con¬ 
ferences,  or  the  writer’s  pen.  We 
know  the  common  apology  that  is 
made  on  thefe  occafions.  But  truth 
is  too  facred  to  be  difpenfed  with  on 
fiich  flight  accounts — if  it  be  even 
warrantable,  on  what  may  be  deemed 
the  moll  important  and  preffing  oc¬ 
currence  of  human  life.  Even  here, 
truth  fhould  not  be  fo  fported  with  as 
to  make  it  crouch  to  neceffity,  without 
ftrong  reluctance  or  deep  repentance. 
We  admire  the  delicacy  and  fine 
addrefs  of  Fielding  on  this  fubjeCt. 
The  virtuous  and  amiable  Sophia  is 
reprefented  as  miferable  through  the 
whole  night,  becaufe  her  modefty  had 
ternpted  her  to  deny  to  the  jealous 
Lady  Bellafton,  that  flie  had  any 
knowledge  of  Tom  Jones.  The  re¬ 
fined  textures  of  her  foul  was  fo 
Ihocked  by  this  inroad  on  her  moral 
principles,  that  no  dxcufes  or  argu¬ 
ments  that  felf-iove  could  make  life 
of,  availed  to  reconcile  her  conduct  to 
her  confcience. 

We  have  another  objection  to  the 
morality  of  this  performance.  The 
writer  reprefents  the  virtuous  Julia, 
who  is  the  fiiieft  and  beft  character  iu 
this  novel,  as  not  only  indifferent  to 
the  fan^iity  of  the  Sabbath,  but  as 
pleading  for  a  breach  of  its  common 
decorufn, — We  affeCtno  puritanical  airs 
of  unrelaxed  formality  and  ftiffnefs* 
but,  putting  the  pofitive  ordinance  of 
God  out  of  the  queftion,  we  view  the 
inftitution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  an  objeCt 
ot  great  political  confequence;  and  ar^ 
convinced  from  obfervation  and  read-* 
ing,  that  in  proportion  as  a  nation  re-‘ 
laxes  into  indeiFerence  wuth  rcFpeCl  to^ 
the  Sabbath,  fo  proportionably  it  de^ 
generates  into  every  fpecie^  of  vice 
and  immortality  which  are  the  curfc 
and  difgr^ce  of  4  country  I 


France;  where  the  Britifti  fyftem  was 
adopted. 

In  Denmark,  where  the  difeafe  has 
become  naturalifed  and  general,  the 
government  have  adopted  the  regu*- 
lations  iffued  in  Gr^at  Britain,  and 
have  likewife  purfued  the  prailice  of 
inoculation^  which  appears  to  have 
been  fuccefsful.  The  author  affirms, 
that  this  difeafe  is  an  eruptive'  fever, 
of  the  variolous  kind  ;  bearing  all  the 
character i flic  fymptoms  of  that  difor- 
der ;  with  this  diftinCtive  property, 
that  no  bead  which  has  had  it,  either 
paturally  or  by  inoculation,  is  ever 
attacked  by  it  a  feebnd  time. 

{To  ke  conttnuedr^ 

Mafquerades  ;  or  What  you  Will.  By 
yhe  Author  of  Eliza  Wamvickf  ^c- 
S?nall  ^vo.  4  voh.  124.  bounds 
Bew,  London. 

WE  have  already  had  the  honour 
of  paying  our  refpeCts  to  the 
writer  of  this  novel.  The  praife  we 
formerly  beftowed  is  ftill  more  cor 
pioufly  merited. 

The  ftory  on  which  the  prefect 
work  is  founded  is  too  long  and  too 
complicated  for  a  novel  Perhaps  it  will 
be  deemed  tedious  and  prolix  ;  and 
here  and  there  the  tautology  of  love 
may  difguft  the  cold  and  more  criti¬ 
cal  reader.  But  with  all  its  redun¬ 
dancies  and  imperfections,  we  think 
this  is  a  very  interefting  and  enter¬ 
taining  novel :  and  we  fincerely  wifli 
that  all  who  love  like  Olmond  and 
Julia  may  fliare  in  the  blifs  which, 
after  a  thoufand  vipiffitudes  and  per¬ 
plexities  (the  beft  trials  of  love!) 
crowned  their  fincerity  j  while  to 
treachery  we  can  wiili  no  feverer 
punilhment  than  Lady  SonaervilJe  met 
with,  when,  inftead  of  gaining  the 
object  of  her  licentious  defires,  jfhe 
only  haftened  the  confummation  of  a 
rival’s  happinefs,  and  ftood  detected 
to  the  world  as  a  compound  of  the 
moft  deteftable  vices. 

After  this  encomium  on  the  gene¬ 
ts  ^ncrit  of  thefe  volumes,  the  author 
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A  Tragedy  Rehearfed.  Sneer.  His  profeflion ! 

'eccy  in  three  Ads^  as  Puff.  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  make  no  fecret  ^ 

at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  the  trade  I^follow, — among  friends 
.  By  R.  B.  Sheridan,  and  brother  authors,  Dangle  knows  I 
6d.  Becket,  London,  love  to  be  frank  on  the  fubje(5l,  and 

to  advertife  myfelf  viva  voce. — I  am^ 
ad  within  thefe  few  Sir,  a  Praditioner  in  Panegyric,  or, 
veral  imitations  of  to  fpeak  more  plainly, — a  Profeflbr 
elebrated  Rehearfal.  of  the  Art  of  Puffing,  at  your  fervice 
the  Curtain^  All  the  — or  any  body^s  elle. 
and  feveral  others.  Sneer.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging  ! 
e.  But  the  prefent  — I  believe,  Mr  Puff,  I  have  often 
imagine  to  be  fupe-  admired  your  talents  in  the  daily 
efe,  in  point  of.  true  I  prints. 

atire  ; — though  our  !  Buff.  Yes,  Sir,  I  flatter  myfelf  I 

do  as  much  bufmef^  in  that  way  as 
any  fix  of  the  fraternity  in  town,— 
Devilifli  hard  work  all  thefuinmer,— 
Friend  Dangle  !  never  worked  har¬ 
der  ! — But  harkee, — the  Winter  Ma¬ 
nagers  were  a  little  fore,  1  believe. 

Dangle.  No — I  believe  they  toot 
all  in  good  part. 

Puff.  Aye  ! — Then  that  mud  have 
been  affiedation  in  them, — for,  egad, 
there  were  fome  of  the  attacks  which 
there  was  no  laughing  at ! 

Sneer.  Aye,  the  humorous  ones. 
But  I  Ihould  think,  Mr  Puff,  that 
authors  would  in  general  be  able  to  ' 
do  this  fort  of  work  for  themfelves. 

Puff.  Why  yes,  but  in  a  clumfy 
way.  Befides,  we  look  on  that  as  an 
encroachment,  and  fo  take  the  oppo- 
fite  fide.  I  dare  fay  now  you  con-- 
ceive  half  the  very  civil  paragraphs 
and  advertifements  you  lee,  lo  be 
written  by  the  parties  concerned,  or 
their  friends  ? — No  fuch  thing — nine 
out  of  ten  manufactured  by  me  in 
the  way  of  bufinefs. 

Sneer.  Indeed ! 

Puff.  Even  the  auctioneers  now,— 
the  auctioneers,  I  fay,  though  the 
rogues  have  lately  got  fome  credit 
for  their  language — not  an  article  of 
the  merit  their’s  ! — take  them  out  of 
their  pulpits,  and  they  are  as  dull  as 
catalogues. — No,  Sir  ;  ’twas  I  firft 
enrich’d  their  flile — ’twas  I  firft 
taught  the>n  to  crowd  their  advertife- 
monts  v'iili  panegyrical  fuperlatives, 
each  epithet  riUug  above  the  other 


Dangle.  Mr  Sneer,  give  me  leave 
10  introduce  Mr  Puif  to  you. 

Puff.  Mr  Sneer  is  this  ?  Sir,  he  is 
a  gentleman  whom  I  have  long  pan¬ 
ted  for  the  honour  of  knowing — a 
gentleman  whofe  critical  talents  and 

tranfcendant  judgment - — 

Sneer.  Dear  Sir— — - 
Dangle.  Nay,  df)n’t  be  modeft, 
Sneer,  my  friend  Puff  only  talks  to 
you'tn  die  ftile  of  hi^  profeiHon. 
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i^like  the  bidders  in  their  own  auc- 
cion«rooms ! 

Sneer.  But  pray*  Mr  'PufiF,  what 
firft  put  you  on  exercifing  your  ta¬ 
lents  in  this  way? 

Puff.  Egad,  Sir,— fiieer  neceflTity 
—the  proper  parent  of  an  art  fo 
nearly  allied  to  invention  :  you  mud 
know,  Mr  Sneer,  that,  from  the  firft 
time  I  tried  my  hand  at  an  adver- 
tifement,  my  fuccefs  was  fuch,  that 
for  fome  time  after  1  led  a  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary'  life  indeed ! 

Sneer.  How,  pray  ? 

Puff  S  ir,  I  iupported  myfelf  two 
years  entirely  by  my  misfortunes. ' 

•  Sneer.  By  your  misfortunes  ; 

•  Puff.  Yes,  Sir,  aififtcd  by  long 
£cknefs,  and  other  occafional  difor- 
ikrs  ;  and  a  very  comforuble  living 
I  had  of  ir 

Sneer.  From  ficlcnefs  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  ! — You  praftifed  as  a  doctor 
and  ^n  attorney  at  once  ? 

Puff.  No,  egad, — both  meladies 
and  miferies  were  my  own. 

Sneer.  Hey  ! — what  the  plague  I 
,  Dangle.  •Tis  true,  efaith. 

Puff.  Harkee !— -By  advertife- 
»ients-^‘  To  the  charitable  and  hu- 
fnare  V*  and  to  thofe  whom  Pro¬ 
vidence  hath  bleffed  with'aflluence!’^ 

Sneer.  Oh  !— I  uilderftand  you. 

Puff  And,  in  truth,  I  defervcd 
vrhat  I  got,  for  I  fuppofe  never  man 
went  through  fuch  a  feries  of  cala¬ 
mities  in  the  fame  fpacc  of  time!— 
X  was  five  times  made  a  bankrupt, 
wnd  reduced  from  a  ftate  of  affluence 
by  a  train  of  unavoidable  misfori* 
tunes !  Then,  Sir,  though  a  very  in- 
duftrious  tradefman,  I  was  twice 
burnt  out,  and  loft  my  little  all  both 
times  !— I  lived  upon  thofe  fires  a 
month.  1  foon  after  was  confined 
by  a  moft  excruciating  diforder,  and 
loft  the  ufe  of  my  limbs  ! — That  told 
well,  for  I  had  the  cafe  ftfongly  at- 
tefted,  and  went  about  ta  collet  the 
fubfcriptions  myfelf. 

Dangle.  Egad,  I  believe  that  Waj 
wbcn  you  firft  taUtd  on  mu 


dropfy,  which  decbned  into  a  very 
profitable  confumption ! — I  was  then 
reduced  to— O  no — then  I  became 
a  widow  with  fix  helplefs  children>— 
after  having  had  eleven  hulbai  df 
prefled,  and  being  left  every  time 
eight  months  gone  with  child,  and 
without  money  to  get  me  into,  an 
hofpital ! 

SnciT.  And  you  bore  all  with  pa¬ 
tience,  I  make  no  doubt  ? 

Puff.  Why,  yes,— though  I  made 
fome  occafional  attempts  de  ft  \ 
but  as  1  did  not  find  thofe  rajlj  atiioni 
anfwer,  I  left  off  killing  mvfUf  ‘  cry 
f  )on.— Well,  Sir,  at  laft,  what  with 
bankruptcies,  fires,  gouts,  dropfies, 
imprifonments,  and  other  valuable 
calamities,  having  got  together  a  very 
handfome  fum,  I  determined  to  quit 
a  bufinefs  which  had  always  gone 
rather  againft  my  confclence,  and  in 
a  more  liberal  way  ftili  to  indulge 
my  talents  for  fi^ion  and  cmbeililk- 
ment,  through  my  favourite  channels 
of  diurnal  communication,— and  f0| 
Sir,  you  have  my  hiftory. 

Sneer.  Moft  obligingly  communi¬ 
cative  indeed  ;  and  your  conteffion, 
if  publifhed,  might  certainly  ferve  the 
caufe  of  true  charity,  by  refcuing  the 
moft  ufefui  channels  of  appeal  to  be¬ 
nevolence  from  the  cant  of  impofi- 
tion.  But  furely,  Mr  Puff,  there  is 
no  great  mjfiery  in  your  prefent  pro- 
fefiion  ? 

Puff.  Myftery  !  Sir,  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  fay  the  matter  w'as  never 
fcientifically  Created,  nor  reduced  to 
rule  before. 

Sneer.  Reduced  to  rule  ? 

Puff.  &  lud.  Sir  !  you  arc  very 
ignorant,  I  am  afraid.  Yes>  Sir,— 
Puffing  is  of  various  forts— the  prin¬ 
cipal  are,  the  puff dtreSl — the  puff  pre* 
liminary—x\it  puff  cellateral — the  puff 
cQUufive^2cn^  the  puff  oblique^  or  fuff 
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Thde  all  aiTume,  as 


to  impJicaticm, 

#jrcumftancc8  require,  the  various 
forms  of  Letter  to  the  Editor — Oc- 
cafional  Anecdote — Impartial  Cii- 
tique— Obfervaiion  from  Correfpon- 
dent — or  Advertifement  from  tho> 
Party. 

Snfer^  The  puflF  dired  I  oan  con* 
ceive  — 

Puff.  O  yes,  that's  fimple  enough ; 
—for  inftance, — a  new  comedy  or 
farce  is  to  be  produced  at  one  of  tJie 
theatres  (though  by  the  bye  they 
don't  bring  out  half  what  they  ought 
to  do), — the  author,  fuppofe  Mr 
Smatter,  or  Mr  Dapper,  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  mine — very  well ; 
the  day  before  it  is  to  be  performed, 
I  write  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received — I  have  the 
plot  from  the  author, — and  only  add 
— Charaders  ftrongly  drawn — highly 
coloured — hand  of  a  mailer — fund  of 
genuine  humour — mine  of  Invention 
—neat  dialogue — attic  fait !  Then 
for  the  performance — Mr  Dodd  was 
ftiloniiliingly  great  in  the  charader  of 
Sir  Harry  /  That  univsrfal  and  judi¬ 
cious  ador  Mr  Palmer,  perhaps  ne¬ 
ver  appeared  to  more  advantage  than 
in  the  Co.W/;— but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  language  to  do  juftice  to 
Mr  King  !  Indeed  he  more  than  me¬ 
rited  thofe  repeated  burlls  of  applaufe 
which  he  drew  from  a  moll  brilliant 
end  judicious  audience  ! — As  to  the 
fccnery — the  miraculous  power  of  M\ 
De  Loutherbourg's  pencil  are  univer- 
fally  acknowledged! — In  fhort,  we 
arc  at  a  Icfs  which  to  admire  moft, — 
the  unrivalled  genius  of  the  author, 
—the  great  attention  and  liberality  of 
the  managers — the  wonderful  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  painter,  or  the  incredible 
exertions  of  all  the  performers  f 

Sn^cr.  That's  prettv  well  Indeed, 
Sir. 

Puff  p  cool — quite  cool— to  what 
I  fometimes  do. 

Sneer.  And  do  you  think  there 
jU^e  any  who  are  influenced  by  this  ? 

Puff  O  lad  !.  yes#  Sir  ;  the  uum- 


form  of  a  caution.  In  a  rna  ter  of 
gallantry  wovf^Sir  Flimfy  Gofimtr 
wilhes  to  be  well  with  Lad)  Fanny 
Fete; — he  applies  to  me — I  opew 
trenches  for  him  with  a  paragraph  its 
the  Morning  Pod. - h  is  recom¬ 

mended  to  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plilhed  Lady  F  four  Itars  F  dalh  £1 
to  be  on  her  guard  againll  that  dan¬ 
gerous  charaiTter,  Sir  F  dalh  G  \  who, 
however  pleaiing  and  iuilnuating  his 
manners  may  be,  is  certainly  not  re¬ 
markable  for  the  conjiancy  of  bis  at» 
tachments  !—\vi  Italic  Its.  Here  you 
fee  Sir  Flipily  Goffimer  is  introduced 
to  the  particular  notice  of  Lady 
Fanny,  who  periiaps  never  thought 
of  him  before,— Ihe  finds  herfelf  pub¬ 
licly  cautioned  to  avoid  him,  which 
naturally  makes  her  dtfirous  of  fee¬ 
ing  him  theobfervation  their  of  ac-  | 

quaintance  caufes  a  pretty  kind  of 
mutual  embarrairment.which  producer 
a  fort  of  fympathy  of  interell,  which, 
if  Sir  Flimfy  is  unable  to  improve  ef* 
fe<51ually,  he  at  lea  Us  gains  the  credit 
of  havinj^  their  names  mentioned  to- 
gether  by  a  particular  fet,  and  m  a 
particular  way,  which,  nine  times 
cut  of  ten,  is  the  full  accoinpllihment 
of  modern  gallantry  ! 

Dangle.  Egad,  Sneer,  you  will  be 
quite  an  adept  in  the  bufinefs. 

Puff.  Now,  Sir,  the  puff  coHaUrat 
is  much  ufed  as  an  appendage  to  ad¬ 
vert!  fements,  and  may  take  the  fornoi 
of  ar.ecdote. — YellerJayas  the  cele¬ 
brated  George  Bon  Mot  was  faunlering 
down  St  James's- ftreet,  he  met  the* 
lively  Lady  Mary  Myrtle  coming  out 
of  the  park, — “  Good  Gcd,  Lady 
,  Mary,  I’m  furpriied  t»>.meer  )ou  in 
a  white  jacket, — tor  1  expected  never 
to  have  fee n  you  but  in  a  Fub  .rim¬ 
med  uniform,  and  a  liyl'l  horfeman's 
cap!"— v“  Heavens  1.  where 
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a  wonderful  memory  for  Parliamett« 
tary  Debates,  and  will  often  give  the 
whole  fpeech  of  a  favoured  member 
with  the  moft  flattering  accuracy. 
But,  above  all,  it  is  a  great  dealer  in 

reports  and  fuppofitions. - ^It  has 

the  earliell  intelligence  of  intended 
preferments  that  will  refled  honour  on 
the  patrons  ;  and  embryo  promotions 
of  modeft  gentlemen — who  know  no* 
thing  of  the  matter  themfelves.  It 
can  hint  a  ribband  for  implied  fervi* 
ces,  in  the  air  of  a  common  report ; 
and  with  the  carelefsnefs  of  a  cafual 
paragraph,  fugged  officers  into  com¬ 
mand — to  which  they  have  no  pre- 
tenfion  but  their  wilhes.  This,  Sir. 


could  you  have  learned  that?*' — 

Why,  replied  the  wit,  1  juft  law  a 
print  of  you  in  a  new  publication  cal¬ 
led  The  C(^p  Magazine^  which,  by 
^e  bye,  is  a  deviliih  clever  thing, — 
and  is  fold  at  No,  3.  on  the  right 
hand  of  tiie  way,  two  doors  from  the 
printing- otficc,  the  corner  ot  Ivy- 
lane,  Paternofter-row,  price  only  one 
billing!’* 

Sneer,  Very  ingenious  indeed! 

Puff.  But  the  puff  collujtve  is  the 
neweft  of  any  ;  for  it  ads  in  the  dif 
guife  of  determined  hoftility. — It  is 
much  ufed  by  bold  bookfellers  and  en- 
terprifing  poets. — An. indignant  cor- 
refpondent  obferves — that  the  new 
poem  called  Beelzebub's  Cotilliony  or 
Profer pine's  Fete  ChampetrCi  is  one  of 
the  moft  unjuftifiable  performances  he 
^ver  read !  The  feverity  with  which 
pertain  charade's  are  handled,  is 
<juite  (hoicking !  And  as  there  are  ma- 
iiy  deferiptions  in  it  too  warmly  co¬ 
loured  for  female  delicacy,  the  fliame- 
Jul  avidity  with  which  this  piece  is 
bought  by  all  people  of  faihlon,  is  a 
treproach  on  thetafte  of  the  times,  and 
a  difgrace  to  the  delicacy  of  the  age  1 
'—•Here  you  fee  the  two  ftrongeft  in- 
■^ucements  are  held  forth; — Firit, 
that  nobody  ought  to  read  it and 
Secondly,  that  every  body  buys  it ;  on 
the  ftrength  of  which,  the  publilher 
boldly  prints  the  tenth  edition,  before 
lie  had  lold  ten  of  the  firft ;  and  then 
icftabliflies  it  by  threatening  himfelf 
with  the  pillory,  or  abfolutely  indid- 
ing  himfelf  for  fcaa.  viag.  I 

Dangle.  Ha!  ha4  ha!— ^gad  I 
Jtnow  it  is  fo. 

Puff.  to  iht  puff  oblique iOV  puff 

JFjf  im^icationy  it  is  to(»  various  and  cx- 
tenfive  to  be  illuftrated  by  an  in- 
fiance  ;  it  attrads  in  titles,  and  pre- 
fumes  in  patents  %  it  lurks  in  the  Imi¬ 
tation  of  a  fubfeription,  and  invites  in 
U^e  aflurance  of  croud  and  incommo- 
dation  at  publi^c  places ;  it  delights  t(> 
draw  forth  edneeaJed  merit,  with  a 
moft  difintcrefteu  afliduity;  andfome- 
(imes  wears  a  countenance  of  fmiling 
cexifure  aud  teader  reproach.  It  has 
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Eudoxns  Urbanus  Junior,  and  J.  W.  came* 
too  :  «ce  for  this  number,  but  (hail  be  inferred 
I  01  r  next 

Erratum  in  our  laft,  p,  170  col,  line  7* 
7  fine  read  they  eftinuted  their  friendfiii^s  hf 
the  extent, 


